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The Consumption of Paper is the Measure of a People’s Culture.” 
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The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Paper Makers’ Association was held at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on July 27, 1881, 
the following named members being present: 


Wellington Smith, Lee,|C. W. Gardiner, South 
Mass. Hadley, Mass. 
©. H. Greenleaf, Holyoke, W.H. Parsons, New York. 
Mass. L. C. Weed, Malone, N. Y. 
Cc. 0. Chapin, Springfield, | F. G. Weeks, Skaneateles, 
Mass.  & % 
Warner Miller, Herkimer, | Geo. F. Fay, Fitchburg, 
> Mass. 
E. C. Rogers. | D. B. Rising, Mittineaque. 
Geo. Holbrook. | D. B. Fenn, South Lee, 
Geo. L. Wright, Mitti- Mass. 
neaque, Mass. | Henry Hurlbut, South 
Geo, West, Ballston, N.Y. Lee, Mass. 
kK. Embree, New York. W. R. Sheffield, Sauger- 
N. T. Pulsifer, North| ties, N. Y. 
Manchester, Conn. | C.C. Clark, Stroudsburg, 
Wm. L. Bidwell, Rainbow, Pa. 


Conn. Jno. Keith, Turner's Falls. 
J. Willard Rice, Boston. A. B. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
Cc. O. Brown, Dalton,| H. H. Furbish, Berlin 

Mass. Falls. 

W. Murray Crane, Dalton, | C. Plunkett, So. Adams, 

Mass. Mass, 

Moses Newton, Holyoke, And many others. 

Mass. 





The association was called to order by the 
President, Wellington Smith, who said : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
PAPER MAKERS: Once more we find ourselves assem- 
bled here at the cail of our Secretary, Mr. Chapin, at 
the annual meeting of our association; and, although 
there isnothing in the condition of our business at 
present that will probably require any special action 
on our part at this time, it is very pleasant to look 
again upon each other’s faces and to become better 
acquainted, for we cannot tell how soon exigencies 
may arise which will make it very desirable that our 
organization should be kept united. During the past 
year an effort was made to have a tariff commission 
appointed to investigate the subject of the tariff. It 
consisted of some members of Congress and some 
business men, and by the means of this organization 
I was enabled officially to sign a petition, with the 
other great industries of our country—woolen, cotton, 
iron and others—requesting that this commission 
might be appointed, in which request we could not 
but for this association have officially joined. There- 
fore, it seems to me that it is very desirable that an 
organization of this kind should be kept up and that 
we should be better acquainted and still better or- 
ganized. 

I feel that I can congratulate you that, although 
there has been a large increase in the production of 
paper during the past year and a large decline in 
price, there is a healthy tone to the paper industry, 
and that our profits, although small, will be con- 
tinued, and that there is a demand for the paper that 
is being made. 

It seems to me that the present condition of the 
paper industry of this country is one of the best 
answers that protectionists can make to those who 
claim that free trade is a benefit to the country and 
that protection tends to build up monopolists. We 
find to-day that there has been a large increase in the 
manufacture of paper, And that we have estab- 
lishments that can produce as fine paper and 
at as cheap cost as any in the world. I hold 
in my hand here a sample of the paper that 
we were producing in 1872 at 10%c. a pound, 
and could not produce it fast enough to sup- 
ply the orders. I hope, gentlemen, at the close of 
this meeting you will examine it. Such paper could 
not be sold in the market to-day at 5i¢c. a pound. 
Now, if protection builds up monopoly—that makes 
consumers pay more for their goods—it seems to me 
this would not be the fact. As we all, however, 
know, the contrary is the truth—that this building 
up of our great industries, in all other branches as 
well as paper, is of such a character that it stimulates 
home competition that results inevitably in reduction 
of prices to the consumer. We are selling news 
paper to-day at one-half what we were a few years 
ago. Now, gentlemen, this question of free trade or 
protection is going to be a great issue in this country 
in a few years. Some years ago I was in Europe, and 
stopping one day at Trieste I looked out of my hotel 
window and saw a six story building in process of 
erection, and among those acting as masons I saw a 
young woman twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age carrying mortar and brick on her head from one 
scaffold to the other, and doing this from six in the 
morning until seven at night for a mere pittance, as 
it would certainly be called in this country. Now do we 
want to come in competition with that kind of labor ? 
What prevents it? We have a wide ocean between us 
and them, itis true; but most of the gentlemen here, 
who are familiar with the subject, well know that the 
transportation of merchandise from any of the princi- 
pal ports of Europe to New York or Boston is less than 
half the amount most of us have to pay to transport 
our merchandise from our manufactories to the con- 
sumers. What prevents us now from coming into com- 
petition with the class of labor I have alluded to? 
Nothing under heaven, gentlemen, but our tariff. 
And I hope it will be continued not only for our bene- 
fit but for the benefit of our workmen; for it is as 
much for their interest as for ours that it should be 


enforced. I hope I never shall live to see the day 
when starvation wages and poor living oppress the 
poor laborer in this country as they do in Europe. 

Gentlemen: We have been honored during the 
past year by having one of our number elected to 
the honorable position of United States Senator for 
the State of New York, and I have been very much 
pained to see the many bitter attacks that have been 
made by the press of the country upon him for his 
course in Congress a year age the past winter. I 
was present at the interview we had with the Ways 
and Means Committee. Senator Miller had been 
accused very harshly and very wrongly of many 
things, and he was requested by members of the 
paper trade and by the committee to present some 
facts for their consideration; and he did so in a plain 
and straightforward manner, giving the history of 
the introduction and manufacture of wood pulp and 
its growth, and showing how the introduction of it 
had been the means of enabling the paper manu- 
facturers to supply paper to the newspapers of the 
land at certainly one-half the cost at which it would 
have been possible to supply them without this intro- 
duction; and a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee stated at that time that it was one of the most 
interesting hearings they had ever had. A few years 
ago, when our government was in financial straits, 
it was considered a very great advantage to have in 
Congress some bankers or some men who knew about 
finance and banking; but now, when we have in Con- 
gress some business men who understand and ap- 
preciate the interests that are coming before them for 
their consideration, and who are best qualified to 
pass upon the merits and bearings of these ques- 
tions, if one of them attempts to explain things 
or advocate what he thinks is right, people ac- 
cuse him of lobbying and of personal motives. How 
inconsistent is such a course! I for one am very 
glad that we are honored as an association by having 
for one of our members one who has received such 
great honor as he has already from his constituency 
of the State of New York. 

I will not take your time further with remarks, 
save to thank you for your kind attention. 

The first business in order will be to read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 


Mr. Chapin (Springfield), Secretary, read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, which were 
accepted. 

Mr. CHaprn—I now move that the verbatim 
report, as published in THE PAPER TRADE JouR- 
NAL, of the proceedings of the last annual meet- 
ing of the association be annexed to the Secre- 
tary’s report. 

Carried. 

The Chair then invited reports from the vari- 
ous districts, there being, however, no response. 


Mr. EmpreE—I now move that the Chair ap- 
point a committee of three to present names to 
this association for officers for the ensuing year. 

Carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Embree (New 
York), Rogers (Springfield), and Fay (Fitch- 
burg), as such committee. 

THE PRESIDENT—I would like to state, to 
avoid any embarrassment to that committee, 
that I am not a candidate for re-election. 

The committee then retired. 

THE PRESIDENT—While we are waiting we 
can hear the report of the committee appointed 
to arrange about shutting down the mills on 
Saturday at six Pp. M. and not opening them 
again until Monday at six A. M. 


Mr. CuaPIn (Springfield)—I would report that, 
in accordance with the vote of the association, 
I prepared a circular and sent it to every paper 
maker in the country. I prepared it in duplicate, 
and I suppose that almost every gentlemen here 
received one; so that it will not be necessary to 
read it. I received replies to perhaps one- 
twentieth of the number I sent out. I received 
a report from the chairman of the Boston divis- 
ion and one from the chairman of the Cincin- 
nati division, and that is all that I have re- 
ceived. Mr. Harding, chairman of the latter 
division, himself prepared a circular in addition 
to the one I issued, and the letters he received 
are of about the same character as those that 
came tome. For, perhaps, the information and 
possibly the amusement of the association, I will 
read one or two of them, as they are a fair 
sample of all, containing the reasons for refus- 
ing to accede to the request. 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio, December 16, 1880, 
A, E. Harding: 

Dear Str—Your favor of the 7th inst. came duly to 
hand and has been overlooked, or would have been 
answered sooner. Please excuse delay. 

As to the proposition to close work at 6 o'clock 
Pp. M., Saturdays, and resume at6 a. m., Mondays, I 
have this to say. I thought favorably of it at first; 
but after consultation with our machine tenders and 
rag engineers, a change came over us, &c. 

This is what the men say to me: “If you will pay 


us the same wages for the week's work of five and | 


one-half days that we now receive for six days’ work, 
we will be very glad to shut down six hours earlier 
Saturday night and start up six hours later Monday 
morning; but if you propose to reduce our wages as 
well as time, then we don’t like it.”’ 

We would rather, if we have to lose time, have it in 
the shape of a whole day or week. There are other 
objections, of which you are doubtless aware, to the 
proposed change. If you will reduce time of running 


one day in the week, or better still, one week in each 
month, I will join you. Yours truly, 


Epw. MaTHews. 
A. E. Harding, Esq.: 


Dear Srr—Yours of the inclosing blank from 
the association was duly received. I find that my 
hands do not feel like losing half a day each week, 
and I am sure I do not feel like paying them without 
their labor. Taking the other view of the matter 
viz.: “The cutting down of production,’’ I must say 
I have very little faith in the association's living up 
to any proposition to regulate the price or produc- 
tion. I have learned to believe this by experience 
which cost me considerable. I never saw an associa- 
tion work more beautifully than when the price was 
advancing. Its members could meet and put up the 
price half or one cent a pound, and because of the 
demand could live up to it like little men; but, when 
the price and the demand began to tumble, nerve and 
honor teok wings, and were a thing of the past. I 
regret that this is the case, asI am sure much good 
could be done for our mutual benefit if it were other- 
wise; at present I cannot fill up the blank. Yours 
very truly, YEATMAN ANDERSON. 





These are fair samples of the replies I have re- 
ceived, They took little interest in the matter, be- 
cause most of them, on account of the drought that 
prevailed in many sections of the country, were 
full of orders and did not feel that they were 
going ahead of the demand, so that nothing, 
practically, came out of this effort. That is 
about the whole story. 

THE PRESIDENT—I would like to state in re- 
gard to this report that an impression got abroad, 
after our meeting last year, that manufacturers 
had been accustomed to run their mills on the 
Sabbath. Such was not the case. It had been 
the custom to shut down at 11 o'clock Saturday 
night and start at 7 o’clock Monday morning. 
I know of no manufacturer any where that was 
in the habit of running on the Sabbath, 

The report of the Secretary was accepted. 

THE PRESIDENT—I think there was also a com- 
mittee appointed to report in reference to our 
export business, of which Mr. Woolworth was 
secretary. 

Mr. WooLwortTH—I would state that the com- 
mittee sent out circulars; but it is not necessary 
to read it here. Of 625 circulars sent, 307 have 
been responded to, and 899 tons of paper annu- 
ally are offered for export, substantially without 
limit as to price and terms, though one of the most 
generous of the respondents intimates that con- 
tributions of this character should be general, 
and another dealer that he will not stand alone 
as a vicarious sacrificer to relieve the burdens of 
the many. 

The 307 answers report an increased output for 
1880 over 1879 of 16,578 tons; and with only two 
exceptions, all express favorable opinions—many 
of them very warmly so. But the main feature 
of neglect to answer is the one feature that can 
be easily overcome, and, while these reports are 
primarily intended to prepare the way for in- 
telligent recommendations covering the export 
trade, we beg to remind manufacturers that, 
just so far as their replies to the circulars are 
complete, so far will they provide interesting 
and useful statistics of the industry. It is the 
intention of the committee to submit additional 
inquiries and in like manner to tabulate and re- 
turn the results to those who respond as fast as 
the probable replies are received. We now ask 
leave to report progress, and to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Export Committee be continued, 
and all manufacturers of paper, whether members of 
the association or not, are urged to respond promptly 
to such inquiring circulars as the committee shall 
submit. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
Congress be respectfully, but most earnestly, urged 
to take such wise measures as may be found expe- 
dient to establish and maintain steamship lines be 
tween our own and foreign ports, especially the ports 
of South and Central America, that thereby the trade 
of these ports in our industry, now apparently wait- 
ing only the facility of quick, regular and economical 
conveyance, may be secured 

Resolved, That the Committee on Export be re- 
quested to present this action to the proper Congress 
sional authorities. 

C. O, CHAPIN, ) 
Gronce Mansuatts — | Committee 
Cc. C. Wootworru, Sec. | 

The report was accepted, and the resolutions 
presented were, upon motion of Mr. Weed, 
adopted as the sense of the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT—We have with us to-day a 
gentleman whom we are all glad to see here, and 
I have no doubt you will all be pleased to hear a 
few remarks from the Hon. Warner Miller, Sen- 
ator elect from New York. 

Mr. Miller, responding to the demand of the 
| President, said; 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION 

I came here today to meet with you, although 
somewhat worn out with the labors of the last few 
weeks in another field. I came because | wanted to 
have the paper trade to understand that my sympa- 
thies were fully with them. Ido not know 
| that paper makers seem naturally to run into poli 
tics. If you go back over the history of the trade 
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you will find that a very large proportion of the pa- 
per manufacturers of this country have always been 
taking an active part in politics. It is particularly so 
in the case of Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, and 
a large number of paper makers in that State; and 
what is true of the paper makers of the East is also 
true of the paper makers of the West. This is as I 
think it should be. Certainly the manufacturers and 
business men of this country are as deeply interested 
in the welfare of the country, in its financial success, 
and in everything, in fact, that pertains to the gov- 
ernment as anyother class of men. Perhaps this 
natural inclination of the paper maker to run into 
politics grows out of the love we all have to see the 
“old machine,” as we call it, running in the mills; 
and so we naturally take to the *“‘machine”’ in poli- 
tics. 

I have very little to say on this occasion in regard 
to the condition of the trade. I believe it to be 
healthy. I saida year ago that I believed the prices 
that grew out of the “boom” were too high and, in- 
stead of proving a benefit to the trade, would prove 
aninjury. Ithink I was correct in that judgment. 
The prices which prevailed during the “boom” and 
immediately after were such as to lead to undue 
stimulation of the manufacturing interests of the 
country, and the business may, perhaps, to a cer- 
tain extent, haye been overdone. Just how much I 
am unable to say, and I had hoped that the replies 
to the secretary of the committee appointed to 
look after the matter of exportation of paper would 
give us more exact data than we have received this 
morning. Ido not know that he has made an es- 
timate as to the actual increase of production or out- 
put during the past year. He has given us the num- 
ber of tons, and whether he has made an estimate, 
based on that, as to the entire increase of the output 
I do notknow. My judgment, however, is that the 
increased output during the last twelve months has 
been not less than 20 per cent., and perhaps even 
more. But while this has been very large, I think 
the consumption of the country has kept pace with 
it. Isaw a statement from ibe Row, Oifiee, Renew: 
ment a few months ago, ‘that the 
periodicals and newspapers had increased in the past 
six months 15 per cent. Contracts which have been 
made are likewise an indication of general prosper- 
ity. In fact, I think the paper trade is always a 
perfect thermometer of the entire business of the 
country; for none can be done except through the 
medium of paper, and when business is good paper 
is consumed in large quantities. Books, newspapers 
and periodicals circulate enormously, and thus it is 
that our trade becomes the gauge by which we can 
estimate the business of the country; and although 
paper may seem to us to-day low in price, yet the 
price, perhaps, is sufficient to leave a fair margin 
of profits. Certainly, the prices ought to be entirely 
satisfactory to the consumers; for never before in 
the history of the world has news paper been 
cheaper than it is to-day. During the low prices 
that prevailed just before the “boom” there may 
have been individual sales and orders which were a 
little lower than they are to-day— 

THE PRESIDENT [interrupting]—Not consider- 
ing the quality. 

Mr. MILLER—That is very well said, Mr. 
President, not considering the quality; and to- 
day, as I understand it, in the markets of the 
world, taking quality for quality, we are selling 
paper—and I speak of news paper particularly 
—as cheap in New York as in London. 

Such being the case, the question may be asked, 
and is asked, “What need of a tariffy’’ Just this: 
England has to-day a large number of paper mills, 
more than she can use. In other words, she is able, 
and so is Europe generally, to turn out from 20 to 25 
per cent. more paper than she can consume, If she 
could be allowed to put that paper upon the market 
she would do it at any price, turning her surplus 
product to this country to sell it for whatever it 
would bring. 

This is no fancy sketch. We know it to be true in 
our business. Take the two items of soda ash and 
bleach. It frequently happens that they are sold 
cheaper in New York and Boston than in Liverpool 
and London, and this is because the surplus product 
is poured into this market with no duty upon it, and 
it is sold for whatever it will bring. So it will be with 
paper. The duty is small. Great complaint was 
made against me two years ago for my action in this 
matter; but the main features were carefully con 
cealed from the people by the great majority of the 
newspaper press of this country. The average 
of duty here are about 45 per cent. upon all imported 
goods, whereas the duty upon printing paper is only 
20 per cent., and upon fine paper only 35 per cent. 
Thus the paper makers of this country have a lower 
duty upon our product than any other of the great 
industries, either iron, wool, cotton or silk. This was 
done years ago for the express purpose of satisfying 
the newspapers of this country and for the purpose 
of preventing any monopoly or excessive rise in the 
price. If our tariff was to be entirely revised and put 
down to what the free traders desire—that is, to a 
revenue basis—there would be no change in the duty 
upon paper, for even the most extreme free traders 
do not propose a lower rate of duties than about 20 
per cent. for revenue. Thus, you see, we have reached 
the bottom already in our product, and, therefore, I 
believe the paper trade has nothing to fear from are- 
vision of the tariff which is likely to come in a few 
years. Itis coming, we think, simply because there 
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are many incongruities in the present tariff which 


should be corrected. Just how this should be done I 
do not know. It may be done by a commission, as 
was proposed a few years ago, or it may be by the 
direct action of Congress through the Committee of 
Ways and Means; but I believe in the next five years 
there will be a revision of the tariff which will take 


away some of its inconsistencies and make it stronger 
and better than it is to-day. 

As to the question of the present price of paper, my 
belief is that it is a fair price and one likely to rule. 
There has been some depreciation, I know, for the 
past few months, which always comes in midsummer; 
but about the only regulation we can have in our 
trade is a regulation that comes from Providence 
which gives us short water; and if any of us have a 
surplus of paper now and are afraid prices will go 
lower, we must simply pray for short water and less 
rain, and I believe we are getting that pretty general- 
ly over the country now, so that I look for steady 
prices as they are to-day. A number of the largest 
mills in the country are now contracting for their 
product for next year, showing that the consumer 
and manufacturer are both satisfied with the prices, 
and that the material changes for next year will be 
few. WhenI say paper is sold here as cheaply as in 
London, it must be evident that there is little chance 
for a decline, 

Iam glad to be here and to see so many of the 
trade here. I wish more of our Western friends were 
present to take part in the discussion. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Woolworth, is to my 
mind the most important question to-day for paper 
makers. Scuth of us, commencing with Mexico and 
running clear down through Central America and 
South America, there are millions upon millions of 
people who are all of them non-manufacturers. They 
manufacture little or nothing. Why should not we 
trade with them, by ourselves, not only for the paper 
makers, but also for the woolen, cotton and iron 
manufacturers ? I believe it to be the duty of this 
government, through its constituted authorities at 
Washington, to see to it—and see to it at once—that 
something is done to bring this trade to us, where 
it naturally belongs. There i8 no reason why we 
should be compelled to send our shipments for Brazil, 
first to London and thence to Brazil. There is no rea- 
son why any or all of the ports of South America 
should not have direct and weekly communication 
that something should be done. What it is I don't 
know; but the prevailing sentiment seems to be that 
Congress should offer what is commonly termed a 
“subsidy” to steamships. I know the word “ subsidy”’ 
has been made unpopular by the newspaper press. 
For me I can say I have no fears of that word and no 
fears of what it means. It is, perhaps, an unfortu- 
nate expression to use in that connection, but it means 
simply that the general government should pay liber- 
al prices to the steamship companies for carrying the 
mails. When we discover what extremely libera 
prices it has been paying for the carrying of the mails 
over the deserts of our country, it seems as though it 
would have been much wiser if some of these millions 
had been paid to the owners of American steamships 
for running their vessels to all the South American call 
ports and West India Islands. I lately paid a visit to 
the West India Islands, and I have been surprised to 
find how all the trade was controlled by England, and 
controlled because she is permitted direct communica- 
tion with all those ports. Business always follows lines 
of travel, and until weekly communication with all 
ports in Mexico and South and Central America is es- 
tablished we cannot expect to control their trade, 
which is very large and which we should control. We 
know that Europe, not only England, but France and 
Germany, are paying large bonuses to their steam- 
ship companies. for this kind of service, and the re- 
sult is that the trade of those countries goes almost 
entirely to Europe. Some four or five years ago, 
when in Germany,I took occasion to visit a large 
number of paper and pulp mills, and one day, I think 
it was at Leipzig, I discovered a new style of wrap- 
ping paper which I had never seen before, and I made 
inquiry and found it was made entirely of wood, and 
through a German friend of mine I sought admission 
to the mill, and when he told the proprietor I was a 
paper maker he at once declined to admit me into 
the mill, and he gave as his only reason that that mill 
was run entirely from Brazil, and that if he allowed 
a Yankee to come in and see it he would lose his Bra 
zilian trade. But you can be surel did not leave 
Germany until I knew all about that paper; and 
whilst Ican make that paper better and cheaper 
than they can in Germany, | cannot sell it in Brazil 
because I cannot get it there with any kind of cer- 
tainty. We must first have our own mills and com- 
munications perfect and the establishment of com- 
mercial and commission houses. If a German de- 
sires to send any kind of paper to foreign ports he 
has a commission house there, well known in Ger- 
many, responsible and reliable, and his goods can be 
consigned there. But in those ports we have no 
American houses at all, and must trust our goods to 
foreigners or send down special agents to sell them; 
and I believe this can only be remedied by the means 
I have of—the establishment regular 
weekly communication with all those ports. Why 
should we not, as Americans, control this great trade + 
It naturally belongs here, and the people of 
countries would prefer to come to us; for, with the 
exception of Brazil, they are all in sympathy with us 
in our forms of government, and they know Ameri 
can goods are well and honestly made; but they can 
not get them regularly and satisfactorily, and in this 
direction I believe help is to come to our trade not 
only, but to ell others. 
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There is no reason why our country should not be 
the greatest paper making country in the world. We 
have here,in these great forests of Maine and northern 
New Hampshire, stock enough for hundreds and thou 
sands of years. The supply is perfectly unlimited 
Some gentleman has asked me to-day if we were not 
using up the wood, while the fact is that it grows in 
these Northern wildernesses faster than we can utilize 
it. We need not, perhaps, look to Europe for an out- 
let; but the trade of South and Central America and 
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Mexico we should have, and I simply say to you, as 
brother paper makers, that in the 
which has come to me of late I for one shall do what 
I can to develop our industries and trade with the 
entire American hemisphere 
THE PRESIDENT 
omitted to state in my opening remarks and that 


There is one point which I 


is relative to the general condition of our coun- | 
United | 


try financially. Twenty years ago a 
States government bond bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest sold for eighty cents on a dollar. How is 
it now after twenty years of a protective policy 
that we have since followed’ We have built 
up our home industries to a large extent, we 
paid for nearly nine hundred millions of the 
national debt and are the only country on the 
face of the globe which makes any attempt 
towards paying its indebtedness, and to-day a 3%, 
per cent. government bond issued on call and 
payable at the will of the borrower is at a pre- 
mium. These are some of the conditions that 
have been developed by building up our own 
industries instead of buying our goods from 
abroad. There is a subject on which our Secre- 
tary has been corresponding with the Post Office 
Department that is of vital interest to manu- 
facturers of paper, and I think we ought to in- 
dorse his action in the matter and that he ought 
to be appointed a committee to continue the 
work. I will call upon him to explain the 
matter: 

Mr. CHaprn—I suppose it is well known to 
you all that three years ago a law was passed 
by which the paper makers and paper dealers 
of the country were allowed to send samples of 
their wares through the post office as fourth- 
class matter, and that continued to be the law 
until Mr. Maynard was appointed Postmaster 
General. He then issued an order, which was 
not very generally observed through the coun- 
try, by which samples on which was written or 
marked anything which might be used to iden- 
tify the paper were subject to first class postage, 
like letters. I say the thing was not very gen- 
erally observed. In May last I was requested to 
send to the firm of Blake, Robbins & Co. sam- 
ples of the paper we made, and I received sub- 
sequently a letter from Blake, Robbins & Co., 
stating that the New York post office had 
charged them letter postage on the samples and 
they refused to pay it. Upon this I wrote to the 
department saying it had been customary for 
us to send samples in that way and we had 
never been charged with letter postage before 
and I asked them to review their action. The 
marks upon the paper which caused the corre- 
spondence as well as the charge of letter postage 
were these: “28/42 602.” I will read you 
my letter to the Postmaster General : 

JuLy 16, 1881. 
Hon. Thomas L. James, Postmaster Generrl, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Str—I desire to call your attention to a communi- 
cation I had the honor to address to you May 18 ult. 
The communication covered a number of samples of 
paper which, in the ordinary pursuit of my business 
as a paper manufacturer, I had sent in an open en- 
velope secured by a rubber band, to a New York 
house desiring to inspect them. I had marked in 
pencil upon each sample the size of the sheet and the 
weight per ream, but nothing besides, and had pre- 
paid the postage as fourth-class mail matter. The 
New York post office refused to deliver the package 
except on payment of postage as first-class mail mat- 
ter, which our correspondent refused to pay. Upon 
being advised of the facts in the case, I requested 
that the package be returned to me, and asked for 
the reason of this new departure on the part of the 
New York post office in relation to what had always 
before been received there as fourth-class matter. 
The samples were returned, and for answer I recéived 
a letter quoting section 231 of chapter 4 Postal Laws 
and Regulations, approved March 3, 1879. I sent the 
entire package to you, asking for a ruling in the case; 
but as yet have received no reply. There was noth- 
ing marked on any of the samples save what was 
necessary for “purpose of identification’’— absolutely 
nothing which could be considered as personal corre 
spondence. Both the letter and the spirit of the law, 
as it seems to me, include all that was put on the 
samples, and even more, in fourth-class mailable mat- 
ter. Under the law as hitherto understood and en 
forced, the paper manufacturers and dealers of the 
country have sent samples of their wares through the 
length and breadth of the land, and I have never 
heard of another instance of any post office official 
demanding first-class postage on similar parcels. 
Being secretary of the American Paper Makers’ As- 
sociation, I think I should have heard of such a case 
had it ever occurred. 

Trusting that you will kindly give this matter, 
which so vitally affects great manufacturing and 
mercantile interests, your every consideration, I am, 
with great respect, your obedient servant, 

C, O, CHAPIN, 
Pres. and Treas. Collins Manufacturing Co. 

I received a reply from the New York post 
office, to which office it seems my letter was re- 
ferred, as was also the communication from 
Blake, Robbins & Co. in regard to the same 
matter—which I then knew nothing about. 

Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF } 


First Assistant PosTMasTER GENERAL, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 28, 1881. ) 


Sir—In reply to your letter of June 25, I have the 
honor to inclose a copy of a letter upon the same sub- 
ject (permissible writing upon samples of paper) 
which was sent by this office to the postmaster at 
New York, in reply to a complaint from Blake, Rob- 
bins & Co., of that city, forwarded here by the New 
York office. It was supposed that the contents of 
this letter had been communicated to you at once, 
which will explain the seeming neglect of your let- 
terof May 18. In this connection permit me to call 
your attention to the fact that, on the 2ist of last 
February, the regulation, upon the construction of 
the statute which had prevailed under the adminis- 


Postmaster General Maynard, and the inclosed order 
substituted. 
This department can only enforce the letter of the 
aw, as laid down by the order inclosed 
Very respectfully, 
James H. Marr, 
For First Ass’t P. M. Gen'l 
C. O. Chapin, Esq., President Collins Manufacturing 
Company, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
[Copy.] 
Post OrFice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF } 
First Assistant PosTMasTeER GENERAL, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., May 23, 1881, ) 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y.: 


You will please advise Messrs. Blake, Robbins & 


official position | 





| spondence of a personal nature 
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Postmaster General has been duly received and con 


Co, that their communication of the 17th inst 


sidered 
As the language of the statute permits 
to the name and address of the sender of fourth class 


in addition 


| matter, preceded by the word from, and the number 


and names of the article inclosed) the writing upon 
or attaching to any such article by tag or label “a 
mark, number, name or letter for purpose of identi 
regarded as within this au- 
28 / 42, 


fication it will not be 
thority to write upon a sample of paper * 
60,” 
‘a mark” in addition. 

is reluctant to seem technical in 


numbers and 

The department 
the construction of a statute that grants as a right 
what has been heretofore denied to the public, but 
the language is so restricted, and is, in fact, so un 
fortunately chosen as to render any departure from 
its plain and literal meaning too dangerous an ex 
periment to be again allowed, after the experience 
which induced the repeal of Sec. 232 P. L. and R., 1879 
It will be observed that, after having written the 
number and names of the articles inclosed, the sender 
is permitted to add ‘a number,” “‘ or name” for the 
purpose of identification. It is too dangerous to seek 
for the intent of the makers of the law amid such 
confusion of terms, and the literal meaning of the 
words used must absolutely control the ruling of the 
department 

The letter of Messrs. Blake, Robbins & Co. 
Very respectfully, 

James H. Marr, 
For First Assistant Postmaster General. 

I think that any one reading the law would 
say it was permissible to attach a tag or label to 
any sample, upon which tag or label there may 
be a mark, number, letter or name for purposes 
of identification, and that upon any sample there 
may be put the address of the person sending 
the sample, preceded by the word “ From,” and 
also the name of the article inclosed. To the 
letter which I received, which denied us the 
privilege, I replied, waiting a while before doing 
so on account of this horrible affair of the at- 
tempt to assassinate the President: 

JuLY 16, 1881, 
Wash- 


is here- 


with inclosed. 


Hon. Thomas L. James, Postmaster General, 
ington, D. C.: 

Dear Str—Awaiting a rift in the dark cloud which 
has hung for so long a time over our country, I 
have shrunk from troubling with business letters 
those whose duties kept them in the centre of the 
deepest shadows, as I have thought it would be a 
selfish if not a sacreligious intrusion. With this ex 
cuse for delay, I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt, through the New York post office, of a letter 
from the office of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, dated June 28, and a copy of a letter to 
Messrs. Blake, Robbins & Co., of New York, from the 
same office in the department. These letters are all 
in relation to matters treated of in a letter from 
Messrs. Blake, Robbins & Co., dated May 17, and a 
communication from myself, dated May 18, and one 
dated June 25. 

I beg to submit for the consideration of the de- 
partment a few facts and suggestions bearing on the 
subject of the correspondence above named. 

First—Postmaster General Maynard's order, of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1881, exception 7, says: ‘Upon matter of the 
fourth class the sender may write his own name and 
address, preceded by the word ‘from,’ and also the 
number and names of the articles inclosed. He may 
also write upon or attach to any such articles, by tag or 
label, a mark or number, name or letter, for purpose 
of identification.” A literal construction of the lan- 
guage would give the sender the liberty not only to 
put the name of the article inclosed on the envelope, 
but “also,”’ or in addition to that, allow the name to 
be written on the article itself. Nothing, however, was 
put upon the sample of paper or its envelope but the 
following—i. ¢., “28/42 60¢°° on the paper itself. 
The full name (expressed in words) of the sample 
referred to, and the name by which it would be in- 
quired for by a purchaser, would be “white, wove, 
sized and super calendered, number two, book paper, 
twenty-eight by forty-two inches, sixty pounds."’ No 
other name would answer the purpose of identifica- 
ticn. Samples of paper may be of any color, tint or 
shade, in lieu of which they may be wove or laid, 
sized or unsized, machine or super-calendered, cold- 
pressed, high finish. low or medium finish, number 
one or number two, book or news, &c., &c., through 
a great variety of kinds and styles, each one of 
which would require its own name in full for “ pur 
pose of identification.” 

The above applies to print and book paper only, 
writing and wrapping papers having a greater range 
of nomenclature. To a practiced expert it is mot 
always necessary to write in words the full name, 
and when sent on request, as in the case in question, 
the size and weight only were needed ‘for purpose 
of identification,” and these were expressed in 
figures, 28/42 60z. 

Second—In depriving the paper manufacturers and 
dealers of the privilege of sending their samples as 
fourth-class matter, the department subjects them to 
greater restrictions than it imposes on other man- 
ufacturers and dealers. I inclose sample of dry 
goods taken from a large package sent through the 
New York post office as fourth-class matter, which 
has such explicit directions on it that it is much 
nearer personal correspondence than the ‘28/42 607," 
which is charged first-class. I inclose also sam- 
ples of envelopes sent through the mail as fourth- 
class matter, one of which has four marks, seven 
words and four figures upon it, but all are necessary 
for the purpose of identification. I could extend 
these examples ad infinitum, in restricting the sender 
to a mark or number, &c. The department can hard- 
ly be in accord with the General Resolves of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which in 
title 1, chapter 1, section 1, provide that, ‘in deter- 
mining the meaning of the Revised Statutes or of 
any act or resolution of Congress passed subse 
quent to February 25, 1871, words importing the 
singular number may extend and be applied to 
several persons or things.” 

Keeping in view this law of interpretation, and 
also the “ purpose of identification,’ as authorized 
by statute and so recognized in Order 48 Post Office 
L, and R., April 8, 1881, I trust the department will 
so rule upon this question as to give the paper busi 


: - | ness equal privileges with other lines of business. It 
tration of Postmaster General Key, was revoked by | a P S ’ - 


is immaterial whether writing out in words or giving 


| their equivalent in figures be made the law, but in 


neither case could there be any approach to corre- 
Iam, with great re 
spect, your obedient servant, 

C. O, Cuapiy, Treas, Collins Mfg. Company. 


This morning I received from home a letter 


| from the Postmaster General as follows: 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF } 
First AssisTaNT PosTMASTER GENERAL, > 
Wasuinaton, D. C., July 25, 1881, } 


GenTLeMeEN—Your letter of July 16 has been re 
ferred to the postmaster at New York, N. Y., who 
replies, under date of July 22, that the sample of 


fourth class rates would be charged with letter rates | office 


PER 


the same being not a number, but three distinct 
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| renominated me. 


ings, and I think success in an institution of 
cloth submitted by you as having been mailed at | this kind is best carried forward by rotation in 
It would be much more agreeable to me 
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at the New York office, but he thinks * 

recently, for Lord & Taylor are well informed as to 

| what is now permjtted, and evince every disposition 
to conform to the rujés.”’ 

This department cannot construe the words “mark, 

name letter for purposes of identifi- 


it was not sent 


number, or 


of which a sample is given—as indicated in your 
letter. Very respectfully, James H. Marr, 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster General 
The Collins Manufacturing Company, North Wilbra 
ham, Mass. 
What the writer above says about obeying the 
letter of the law and not the intent, it seems to 
me is a new idea. 
I do not propose to let the thing drop in this 
| way, for it amounts to a good many thousand 
dollars to the paper dealers in the course of the 

| year whether they shall be obliged to pay first 
or fourth class postage. It seems to me this is a 
matter important enough for this association to 
take action on. 

Mr. MILLER—My attention not been 
called to this particular case, but this whole 
matter has been considered several times during 
the past two or three years in the New York 
post oitice. The New York office was always 
at variance with the department at Washing- 
ton. Postmaster General Key issued an order 
which Postmaster James believed to be contrary 
to law, and which I so believed, under which 
law all manner of things imaginable—insur- 
ance policies, price lists, invoices of goods, &c. 
—were carried under fourth class postage. A 
man could, under the old ruling, send a perfect 
invoice of his paper for one cent. I don’t think 
the paper trade generally understood that or 
made use of it; but all of the New York houses, 
and, I presume, the other cities, came to under- 
stand it, andthe New York post office estimated 
that the loss of revenue to the New York office 
alone was $1,000 a day, and the loss to the coun- 
try considerable over a million. Of course, they 
excluded what they called personal correspond- 
ence; that is, a man could not put upon the in- 
voice anything of a personal nature, such as 
“The balance of the goods will be shipped to- 
morrow ;” but, nevertheless, that ruling was un- 
doubtedly wrong. In this new position of Post- 
master General, Mr. James is naturally taking 
somewhat strong ground in this matter. The 
letters which our Secretary has read are cer- 
tainly a very strong argument; and the case 
which he cites of sending samples of dry goods, 
with width and price per yard marked upon them, 
is a very strong one; but the answer comes 
from Mr. Pearson that that has been discon- 
tinued and is now forbidden. 

Mr. Cuapin—There are still more instances. 
One is: ‘‘ If the person to whom this sample is 
sent wishes any of these goods, let them cut this 
in two, retaining one-half and sending back one- 
half.” And another request, saying: “If these 
goods are not wanted, please return them to us.” 

Mr. MILLER—That has been going on under 
the ruling of Postmaster General Key. Only 
day before yesterday I remember seeing in my 
house a package of samples sent to my house in 
New York, each having a little tag upon it 
stating the width of the goods and the price per 
yard. Evidently it escaped the scrutiny of the 
officers in the Post Office Department. A new 
order has been issued. The only question now 
comes as to the construction of the law, and upon 
that I do not feel prepared this morning to give 
an opinion, because I have not carefully exam- 
ined the’point. I think the thanks of this asso- 
ciation are due to Mr. Chapin for his efforts in 
behalf of all of us, and I hope he will follow it 
up. I certainly shall not be backward in fol- 
lowing it up as faras I can. We will get at a 
correct interpretation of the law, if we possibly 
can. I have no doubt we shall be fairly treated 
by Postmaster General James, and any order 
that is improper will be undoubtedly rescinded. 
We can only ask that we shall be treated the 
same as all other manufacturers, and the argu- 
ment which they make there in regard to our 
mark is, it seems to me, entirely puerile and 
without force. Of course, we might put upon 
our paper other distinguishing marks, provided 
the sizes correspond; but when they do not cor- 
respond, that is the mark known to our trade, 
and is as legitimate as any other words could be. 

Mr. GREENLEAF—I move that the Secretary 
be empowered on behalf of the association to 
follow up this matter until it can be treated as 
fairly as other branches of industry are. 

Carried. 

Mr. EMBREE—I have now to report from the 
Committee for Selection,of Officers for the ensu- 
ing year. We have no change to make in the 
offices of president, vice president, secretary, 
and treasurer. We have made some slight 
changes in the different divisions. We hope all 
will be disposed to accept the positions to which 
they are nominated, and we are certainly well 
satisfied with the services during the past year 
of those we now renominate, and think that we 
ought to remunerate them by electing them for 
another year. The following is the ticket: 

For President—Wellington Smith, Lee, Mass 

First Vice President—O. H. Greenleaf, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Second Vice President—William Manning, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

Secretary—Charles O. Chapin, Springfield, Mass. 

Treasurer—George W. Wheelwright, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Division —George L. Wright, Mittineaque; 
George E. Marshall, Turner's Falls; E. C. Taft, 
Holyoke. 

New York and Connecticut Division—W. R. Shef- 
fleld, Saugerties, N. Y.; George West, Ballston, N. 
Y.; L. Allen, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Division—Charles Hamilton, Phila- 
delphia; John A. Dushane, Baltimore; William H. 
Nixon, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati Division —A E. Harding, Middletown, 


has 


0O.; N. W. Taylor, Cleveland, O.; Chas. Bremaker, | 


Louisville, Ky. . 

Chicago Division.—J. W. French, Three Rivers; 
John T. Averill, St. Paul, Minn.; O. M. Butler, Chi- 
cago 

THe PRESIDENT—I am very sorry you have 
I have presided at three meet- 








OURN AL. 


3 ark l 
to have some one else put in that place. The | 
rest of the list is in order except Mr. Manning’s | 


name. I have understood he has sold his interest 
in the paper business. 
Mr. EMBREE—I would suggest, then, that we 


aot . %, y v 
cation,’ to mean a minute description of each article | substitute for Mr. Manning’s name W. H. Chat- 


field, of Cincinnati. As to the President’s re- 
fusing to serve us another year, we hope he will 
withdraw his refusal. He represents a large 
interest and has served us well. 

THE PRESIDENT—I thank you very kindly for 
the honor, and if it is the opinion of the con- 
vention that I can help it in any way I am 
certainly disposed to do whatever I can. The 
by-laws require that the election of officers 
shall be by ballot. We generally have a report 
of this committee, and if it meets the views of 
the association, some gentleman is authorized 
to cast it. 

Mr. MILLER—I move the adoption of the re- 
port, and that Mr. Embree be authorized to cast 
the ballot for the convention. 

The ballot was accordingly cast by Mr. Em- 
bree, and the officers named in the report, with 
the exception of Mr. Chatfield being substituted 
for Mr. Manning, were declared elected. 

Mr. EmMpree—I notice that Mr. Lockwood, of 
THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, is present, and 
understand that he has some papers and statis- 
tics of interest to the convention. I would move 
that Mr. Lockwood be requested to present the 


same. 
Howard Lockwood then presented the follow- 


ing paper: 
How to Export American Paper. 


That the question of finding markets abroad for 
the various grades of paper made in this country 
should be brought before this convention as a lead- 
ing if not the chief feature of your deliberations, is 
a most significant fact in more than one respect. 

It is significant as acknowledging the importance 
of the subject, and all the more significant at this 
date, inasmuch as it indicates that the success, large 
or small, which has attended individual efforts in 
this direction, justifies a still further expenditure of 
time and money in promoting what is now conceded 
to be commercial interests of the most vital char- 
acter. I think it was as early as 1873 that I requested 
several prominent paper makers to express their 
opinion on the possibility of exporting American 
papers. There was a very general opinion among 
them that it was rather too early. Some, however, 
claimed that it could be done. One showed that he 
was at that time shipping very satisfactory orders to 
London, mostly engine-sized flats. 

Governor Alex. H. Rice, of Massachusetts, wrote 
very encouragingly, and, in an interview with him 
shortly afterwards and a few weeks after his return 
from Europe, he claimed that he could lay down 
such paper as that used by the Boston Herald in 
London at a profit. About that time, or possibly a 
little later, one or more Scotch newspapers were 
printed on American paper. 

The efforts for increasing the export trade in pa- 
per of late years have been largely made by one firm, 
whose operations are quite well known and which 
deserve every credit for the energy and talent dis- 
played in the undertaking. Without knowing any- 
thing of the details of its progress, it has without 
doubt opened up a trade which will grow and be of 
positive benefit to it and to the trade generally. I 
trust that it may be always identified with this great 
work. 

As I understand this subject, the problem to be 
solved is the finding of markets abroad for at least 
the surplus product of our mills and the establishing 
and creating ultimately of a permanent demand for 
American paper, thus enabling our manufacturers to 
dispose of not only their surplus, but to enlarge and 
cheapen their production. Can this be done? 

Is this effort to be confined to simply getting rid of 
odds and ends which we cannot use ourselves’ Or is 
it to expand and grow until American paper is con- 
sumed the world over, and this demand is supplied 
by mills built in whole or part expressly for furnish- 
ing this vast trade * 

At first it seems surprising that so little has been 
done, and that very slowly. But it is only during the 
past ten or twelve years that we have had all of the 
elements of successful competition with other paper- 
making countries. 

In cheaper grades of printing paper, Belgium mills 
long had the advantage of us. They used ground 
wood long before it was introduced and worked 
profitably in this country. It was this material which 
often enabled American publishers, including that 
eminent if not consistent protectionist, Horace 
Greeley, to prevent the American paper maker from 
obtaining satisfactory margins. Cheap Belgian and 
other foreign paper was for years the sword held 
over the heads of our paper makers by publishers 
who were willing for this purpose to use the stuff and 
pay freight and duties. But we have not only put 
ourselves in the way of an unlimited supply of all 
classes of cheap and good materials, but we have 
made wonderful advances in all of the methods and 
appliances looking toward the output of the best and 
cheapest paper in the world. 

Let us consider in order the several divisions of 
this question: 

First—Have not the paper mills of the United 
States, when running full time, a larger producing 
capacity than the country demands ¢ 

Second—Is it not possible to build up a large and 
ultimately profitable export trade, and has not the 
time arrived to lay the foundations of this business ’ 

Third—What are the best and most effectual 
methods of quickly accomplishing this purpose * 


PRODUCING CAPACITY OF AMERICAN MILLS. 


In order to throw some light on the question as to 
whether American paper mills have a capacity in 
excess of the actual wants of the country, I have 
compiled and beg to submit to you a table showing 
the capacity, in pounds, per day of twenty-four 
hours, of all the mills, This report is based upon the 
claims of mannfacturers as made to me in returns 
for my annual Directory. These figures are used as 
reported, except in cases where there has seemed to 
be evident and palpable mistakes. This table may 
be of value in approximating the capacity, if not 
the actual product, of the mills. 

The aggregate shows a capacity of upwards of 
5,000,000 pounds daily—an increase in the past two 
years of about 1,000,000 pounds, In this period the 
increase in writing paper was about 334% per cent, ; in 
book and news, 25 per cent, These figures, it must 


| be borne in mind, represent the capacities, not the 
actual output of the mills. Two years ago, 10 per 


cent. of the mills were reported idle, and many of 
them running on short hours, For the past year only 
4 per cent. are idle, and it is safe to assume that all 
mills have been pretty well crowded to their utmost 
capacity, It seems, therefore, reasonable to argue 
that the actual production of all of the mills during 
the past year, as compared with that of two years 


ago, is largely in excess of the percentage of increase 
as reported in capacity. If this is the case, it is sim 
ply remarkable that trade is in as healthy a condition 
as we know it to be to-day. 

But we are threatened with a still further increase 
in producing capacity. Capital is still going into the 
business. New mills are being built and projected; 
old mills are being remodeled and enlarged; new ma- 
terials are being introduced; all materials are becom- 
ing cheaper, and everything points to a still larger 
product than indicated by those last reports. Will 
the country absorb it? 

We are not standing still. The newspapers are 
increasing in number and circulation; but right here 
let me say that the same percentage of increase that 
has obtained during the past two or three years in 
connection with the press will not in all probability 
continue. The marked increase of late years has 
been very largely owing to the law which allows pub- 
lishers to send through the mails at pound rates all 
of the specimen copies that they choose to mail. 
This has in a measure regulated itself, and for this 
and other reasons I draw the conclusion as stated. 
The immense prosperity of the country has tended 
to cause an unusual consumption of paper. There 
are those who claim that this consumption is taking 
up all of the paper made. It may have been so for 
awhile, but the signs of the times point to another 
conclusion. 

But admitting for the sake of argument that our 
home consumption will about exhaust the produc- 
tion. In the first place, if there is a surplus, how- 
ever small, it will always be a disorganizing element 
in the market. This you know from past experience, 
In the next place: Why should not American paper 
makers compete for the trade of a large part of the 
world Where is better paper made? Where can 
cheaper paper be made * 

Then why not prepare to offer buyers of paper the 
world over all that they will take. If they take 
more than you can conveniently make, build new 
mills expressly to supply this trade. In the city of 
Brooklyn there has just been completed a factory 
costing $500,000, built expressly to fill orders for 
clocks. Do you know what percentage of the sew- 
ing machines, reaping and mowing machines which 
are made in this couutry, are built for foreign 
trade? There are builders of these machines all 
through Europe, and yet our manufacturers success- 
fully compete with them. They have all of the cheap 
wood that they want, and if they cannot get good 
enough iron and steel made here they import it, pay 
duties and freights, and after putting in their ma- 
chines are still able to beat the European manufact- 
urers of the world. Why, there are six or eight firms 
in Sheffield, England, whose entire business is the 
importing of American hardware and edge tools’ 
Think of it! American edge tools and cutlery 
shipped to Sheffield! Yes; and a good deal of it 
made out of steel imported from there. 

American paper makers would think it rather 
hard if they were asked to pay heavy duties 
on English rags and then expected to make them 
into paper and export same at a profit back to Eng- 
land. 

You pay next to no duties. If what little you pay 
on chemicals is burdensome, why not erect works of 
your own in Western Virginia and other places 
where there is every facility for producing untold 
quantities. 

Is it not therefore a safe conclusion to come to, 
that it is not only necessary for immediate steps to 
be taken to extend the export of paper, to get rid of 
a surplus, but also desirable to increase your produc- 
tion and seek new markets? 

While speaking of competing with foreign paper 
makers for the trade of the world, I will add a list of 
paper making countries, giving the number of mills 
in operation in each : 


Paper 

Mills.| 
Germany ...... oe 545| Portugal 
Austro-Hungary ...... 160) Holland. 
Belgium .... .......... 29)Roumania. 
United States ......... 960|Greece 


A 206, Cuba 

It does not require an examination of this list to 
prove that the United States is the greatest paper 
prodacing country in the world. You all know this, 
and you also know that in bulk and per capita we 
consume the greatest amount by far of any other 
people. 

It seems to me that these facts should place the 
paper trade at the head of all American industries. 
From this standpoint, when we go before the other 
nations and ask them to buy our paper, we are par- 
ticularly strong. There is everything in being able to 
show that the mills of this country produce more 
than those of several of the largest paper producing 
countries combined—can our cotton manufacturers 
say the same’ Compare the number of spindles 
running in this country, North and South, with those 
in operation in England. Can our woolen manufact - 
urers say the same’ Can even our iron producers 
claim any such predominance over foreign pro- 
ducers ? 

What is the cause of this’ The paper industry 
has never been protected to any marked extent. 
The duties to-day are below the average, and far 
under those imposed on cottons and woolen goods. 
These facts should be kept more to the front. The 
paper trade should assert its importance more 
earnestly. 

When you come to talk business with foreigners 
the prestige of occupying such a leading position in 
your own country and relatively as compared with 
the same iudustry abroad will command attention 
when many other arguments fail. There is a good 
deal in being able to say we will sell you not only the 
best paper, at the lowest price, but you can depend 
on us for your whole supply, and we will deliver it to 
you promptly and quickly. 

POSSIBILITIES OF AN EXPORT TRADE, 

In considering and answering the second question 
it needs no argument or figures to prove that paper is 
consumed all over the world. We know that the 
business of the world cannot be and is not carried on 
without the consumption of all classes of paper. 

It seems to me proper at this point, and as entirely 
germane to the subject, to briefly glance over the 
condition of general trade and commerce in the vari- 
ous countries which may be designated as non-paper- 
producing countries. 

It will do no harm to fix in our minds the magni- 
tude of the general business done between these 
peoples and the paper producing countries which now 
hold their trade. The result of attempts to ship paper 
to the very doors of European paper mills is no fair 
criterion of what can be done with other countries. 
The proper policy is to compete for the trade which 
Great Britain, France and Germany possess in all 
sections of the globe. 

Beginning with one of Europe's best customers, let 
us glance quickly at the extent and conditions of 


trade in 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


I would say that the manner in which we have neg- 
lected the cultivation of commercial relations with 








that section of this continent, and thereby permitted 
Europe to sweep off almost its entire trade, has been 
the wonder of the commercial world. Our “ 
Americans’ of the several South American states 
have not been so fortunate in their political, social 
and commercial advancement as we; but the best 
men of South America are leading their several coun- 
tries out of the field of internecine warfare into the 
higher ground of confirmed peace which can alone 
give commerce and industry those surroundings so 
absolutely necessary to their development. During 
all of their struggles these peoples have taken the 
United States as their guide; yet, divided as we have 
been by language and origin, we have neither studied 
their history nor sought their association. We must 
lay down this maxim, that all men on this continent 
are our “ fellow-Americans,”’ and that the Mexicans, 
Central Americans and South Americans are nearer 
to us than the foreign peoples of Europe, and that 
when we talk of South American trade we talk of a 
trade which should be ours, and will be ours when we 
comply with the commercial requirements demanded 
by the amenities of international trade 

I beg to submit here a table showing the total trade 
of South America by countries and colonies, together 
with the comparative shares held therein by England 
and the United States 


IMPORTS, 

From the 

Total From United 

Countries. Imports. England. States. 
U. 8. of Colombia... $20,000,000 $5,098,000 $5,535,000 
Venezuela... ....... 11,000,000 3,217,000 1,941,000 
British Guiana...... 11,000,000 4,000,000 1,700,000 
Dutch Guiana...... 2,000,000 600,000 440,000 
French Guiana...... LTRRSED ns cess 235,000 
BPORE, 2 06s cccescscee 80,000,000 31,000,000 8,100,000 
Uruguay. 16,000,000 5,000,000 1,000,000 
Argentine Re public. 42,000,000 8,695,000 2,775,000 
COD cecscvence . 28,000,000 6,248,000 2,000,000 
Peunckaswencevcege 30,000,000 7,732,000 2,000,000 
BOURGET vv ceesscsvie 4,400,000 1,475,000 750,000 















TE sons cndconss $241,115,000 $73,101,000 0 $26,47 6,000 
EXPORTS. 
To 
To All To United 
Countries. Countries. England. States. 

U. 8. of Colombia... $18,000,000 $5,534,000 $7,187,000 
Venezuela,....... 12,000,000 3,660,100 5,576,000 
British Guiana... 15,000,000 9,400,000 570,000 
Dutch Guiana...... 1,000,000 392,000 845,000 
French Guiana 1,265,000 aie 13,000 
Raa 90,000,000 22,500,000 43,0 0,000 
UAT v0 550600064 0% 17,500,000 = =3,200,000 = 1,780,000 
Argentine a. 40,000,000 3,500,000 2,550,000 
Chili 30,000,000 10,692,000 665,000 
PO, vcccunsdeacnvee 45,000,000 25,500,000 1,300,000 
ROE: . cicccacave 4,500,000 1,475,000 530,000 
DORE, ccscccccces $274,265,000 $84,853,000 $61,516,000 


With these facts before us there is no difficulty in 
discerning the importance, not to say real necessity, 
of extending the commerce of the United States with 
the South American countries. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


According to the latest returns from consuls, the fol- 
lowing table shows the total estimated trade of Cen- 
tral America: 











States. Imports. saver ts. 
IIE, iss 5a denbees Awonte $2,265,000 3,767,000 
TL nes secteusessnscecs 640,000 505; 000 
ks swhedeay seeds 2,186,000 3,237, 100 
SRR heres 994,000 1,619,000 
Costa Rica............ 2,000,000 5,308,000 

as sdstekudant . 88,085,000 14,526,000 

MEXICO. 


The trouble of obtaining information as to the de- 
tails of Mexican trade is great. The following table 
is the latest from authentic sources. The great if 
not only drawback to an increased trade with Mexico 
are the tariff and contraband laws: 


TABLE SHOWING THE DAILY CAPACITY IN 
FACTURERS FOR INSERTION IN 
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ing table showing: 





EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO ASIATIC TURKEY 
DURING THE YEAR 1878. 

Articles. Value. 
Cotton manufactures........... ...20...0+ $12,290,000 
Cotton yarn........ o ves ccesceccsescoes 2,300,000 
Woolen manufactures........ ........+--. 875,000 
Limen MOMULACTUTOS. 62. ccccsccccccccces 380,000 
Iron, wrought and unwrought....... 330,000 
Copper, wrought and unwrought........ 250,000 
Wearing apparel and haberdashery. ... 195,000 
Sie. &. camaednwnss suse caeesiecaes cox 100,000 
SY Sea 1,441,000 

Total exports to Asiatic Turkey..... . $18,161,000 | 
Imports from into Great 


Asiatic Turkey 
Britain. ... jonndsh ween bus 








Total trade of Great Britain with Asiatic 
Turkey $32,161,000 
It seems to be the general opinion of our consuls in 
that section and of intelligent merchants and travel 
ers that the United States should secure a fair share 


of this trade. Passing on to 


BRITISH INDIA, 
we find a country with an area of 900,000 square 
miles and a population of 190,000,000. This country 


imported in the fiscal year 1878-79, $165,000,000, and | 


exported $260,000,000, showing next to the United 
States the largest balance of trade in her favor of all 
nations. The amount of paper of all kinds imported 
during this period was $1,368,000. Very few 
merchants in India know more of the United States 
than that it is the “land of kerosene."” How much 
more do we know of them ? 

Our Consul General, in noting the trade relations of 
India, places the United States third on the list, being 
led by only England and China. We hold this position, 
however, mainly through the volume of imports 
from India to the United States. 

The amounts of our exports to that country as 
recorded are small, although a large quantity of 
manufactured goods and produce reach India 
through England, which may be said of almost 
every country in the world. British merchants, fol- 
lowing the letter and spirit of successful commercial 
law, strain all points to supply all countries with 
goods which cannot be made in England, via Eng- 
land.. No nation knows better than England the 
profit and prestige of centralizing the trade of the 
world in the hands of its merchants. They do the 
largest and most profitable part of the carrying trade, 
and London is practically the clearing house of the 
whole world. 

At the lower end of British 
fertile island of 


India we find the 


CEYLON. 
During the fiscal year of 1879, Ceylon imported 
merc! handise to the amount of $23, 000,000, and ex- 


THE 














IMPORTS INTO MEXICO. 
| — ———— 1873. ———__—___—— 
Invoice ‘Marke t 
Whence Value. Value Duties. 
Germany $2,395,000 $3,834,000 $1,326,000 
Spain 996,000 1,453,000 636,000 
France..... 3,462,000 4,921,000 1,974,000 
England... ..-. 7,186,000 10,388,000 4,241,000 | 
United States. 5,214,000 7,529,000 
South America 889,000 1,391,000 
Totals. .......$20,142,000 $29,516,000 $11,809,000 
—_—_—_—— 1875. oni 
Invoice Market 
Whence. Value. Value Duties. 
Germany......... $1,011,000 $1,667,000 $726,000 
Spain. . 915,000 1,379,000 611,000 
France... 8,220,000 4,269,000 1,900,000 
England......... 8,743,000 12,638,000 5,219,000 
United States..... 5,016,000 7,109,000 3,436,000 
South America... 90,000 204,000 75,000 
DOE. sitwced $18,995,000 $27,266,000 $11,967,000 
ASIA, 
The chances for trade with Asiatic Turkey will be 
best demonstrated by an examination of the follow 


14,000,000 | 


native | 


PAPE 








| ments, carriage 


IR TRADE 


| ported about the same amount. The list of imports 


includes upwards of one hundred and fifty different 
articles of manufactures and products from all 
parts of the world, and while we produce in greatest 
abundance the very articles they need we send them 
barely nothing. During this year ther? entered at 
the different ports of the island 7,077 vessels, of 2,560,- 
000 tons. Of this fleet, six sailing vessels bore the 
American flag. Here is one place where an Ameri- 
ican house should be established 

Passing eastward and along the direct highway of 
that immense European merchant marine engaged 
in Chinese, Japanese and Malaysian trade we come 
to the 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

and the city of Singapore. This is a great depot for 
British merchants, for supplying the surrounding 
markets, transshipping goods, &c. Imports are 
placed at $50,000,000, embracing about the same class 
of goods as required by India and Ceylon. The 
American flag floats from no single vessel composing 
the magnificent fleet of 2,200 ships of 1,200,000 tons 
yearly touching at Singapore, and there is not one 
American house located there. 

Before leaving this section, I would refer to a 
transaction which shows the eagerness of even the 
most distant nations to trade with this country and 
what follows a little judicious advertising. About 
sixty days ago I received from an English engineer, 
attached to the Heuzadi division of the government 
of British Burmah, orders for a large line of various 
goods, mostly made up of small agricultural imple- 
hardware, wheels and spokes, etc. 
The indents, some ten or a dozen, were made on as 
many different American houses, all of whom are 
regular advertisers in the American Mail. He sent 
the orders to me with the request as a favor to ask 
our friends for the very best discounts, and to ship 
the goods direct to Rangoon, and draw on a London 
house for the amount of all invoices. He said that it 
was simply a sample order, to be distributed among 
the natives, and promised future business in case the 
goods were as represented and cheap. Anxious to 
serve him I had these goods all collected in New 
York and shipped them to Rangoon on a through bill 
of lading via Glasgow, Scotland, and making a bill of 


| exchange on the London house. The next day a Wall 


street banker gave me a check for the amount, upon 
receiving shipping documents. The goods have not 
arrived out yet. It is not necessary to wait for the 
establishment of direct lines to this section. British 
merchants are only too happy to pocket the profits of 
this business. However, let us have at least one 
strong American house at Singapore. It is by far the 
most important point in the advancement of trade in 
this section, and to demonstrate still further this fact 
I present the following figures relative to the trade of 
those beautiful and populous and fertile territories 
composing the 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE IMPORTS INTO AND THE EX- 
PORTS FROM DUTCH INDIA, FROM AND TO THE PRINCI- 
PAL COUNTRIES AND SETTLEMENTS. 





From and To— Imports. Exports. 
The Netherlands............ $20,000,000 $53, 0,000 
Singapore.... ....-.-.++0. 12,000,000 55 0.000 
DEE |. os bbvedsoexeabio 5,600,000 7,400,000 
The United States........ 800,000 5,000,000 
GRABRR, . ccc cccccves oes cosess 1,200,000 350,000 
De icchetuceeosnwe 450,000 1.350.000 
AUBIIGER. «2. .000cc0eccess 540,000 3,500,000 
Siam Pe ee 2,700,000 100,100 
English Channel............ “nas 4,000,000 
BE Ge once sncec cas ccbssccs 2,710,000 2,500,000 

DRS. occ abe cae saubaliee $46,000,000 $83,000,000 


England, through Singapore, commands about one- 
half of this magnificent trade. Our consuls fail to 
give us much information about Java and Sumatra, 
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but I know from extended correspondence with mer- 
chants at Batavia and Padang that there is every dis- 
position to open up a more extended business with 
this country. In 1879 we sent to the Dutch East Indies 
about $1,500,000 worth of goods. We should send 
them six times as much. I cannot too strongly urge 
and advocate the most active measures in securing 
some larger interest in the commerce of these rich 
islands. SIAM. 
In this country, which is ruled over by a most en 

lightened Prince, we find that the goods, of foreign 
make, consumed are mostly British and received via 


Singapore and Hong-Kong. They are valued at 
$6,000,000. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


The following table shows some remarkable facts: 
$9,000,000 out of $17,000,000 imports for the year 1878, 
are credited to British possessions. This, of course, 
means Singapore again. We will find out after 
awhile that Singapore is an important port. England 
is down for another $4,000,000, while the United States 
actually managed to send them the enormous 
amount of $134,000. On the other hand we bought of 
them more than any other country, to the handsome 
amount of $5,650,000. 

Taking up the trade of the vast 

CHINESE EMPIRE, 
we find that we are mostly interested in the coast- 
wise trade transacted with the principal treaty ports. 
The following shows the returns for 1878 of the treaty 


ports: PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 

Articles, 187 1878. 
Ce vnnnands ca page c00sce es $44.5 76. “000 $46,781,000 
Cotton manufactures......... 27, 865, 000 23,242,000 
Woolen manufactures... .-... 7,101,000 7,070,000 
Metals....... nid aes 6,400,000 6,058,000 
ID son saeco cincunscs 22,099,000 16,059,000 

asi a oecae: . .$108,041,000 $99,210,000 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS. 
ee ee ee . $49,010,000 $46,420,000 
DN ctnbithed. adbasenaknadesd ie 32,436,000 36,433,000 
REE ERE 5,625,000 2,704,000 
All cther exports. ekcmhe’s aves 12,073,000 11,483,000 
I i tac oka ol $99,144,000 $97,400,000 


We are making quite satisfactory advancement in 
our cotton goods trade with China, but the export of 
British cottons, as compared with ours, is in the pro- 
portion of about thirteen dollars to one in value, and 
fifteen yards to one in quantity. I cannot do better 
in closing my remarks on China than to draw from 
the admirable and comprehensive report of Consul 
General Bailey, who says: 


What is needed is that our manufacturers shall send 
a corps of ee who shall fully inform themselves 
as to the quality and price of all articles of all kinds 
in use in China, and then make them to suit the wants 
and needs of the Chinese markets. 

If this is done, and China should abandon her re- 
pressive policy, as she seems about gradually to do, 
the poesibilities of this trade are boundless. 

To recapitulate: 

1.—China is a vast country of great and varied 
resources. 

—Her population equals the whole of Europe and 
America, and is engaged in every pursuit known to 
human industry. 

-The past history of foreign trade with China 
fora hundred years shows a steady increase and de- 
velopment. 

4.—The year 1879 as compared to former years 
profit, a great increase and has been one of large 

»rofit 

: 5.—Navigation still shows badly for American en- 
terprise and interest. We imperatively require a 
steam merchant marine. 

6.—The future of trade with China never looked 
so promising as at the commencement of 1880, and 
only needs an intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Chinese civilization to enable our manufact- 
urers to compete with Chinese in the making of an 
infinite number of articles not now imported. 


In examining the commerce of 
JAPAN, 
we find that Great Britain, as usual, carries off the 
honors. Se to have been an increase in 


AS REPORTED BY THE MANU- 
1881 (a). 




















pe | Bind-| pioz. | Book Building, . Chem- | . : | Color- Bienaiedl Leath- Ma- Secu Straw Strau| Straw Tis- | Tissue | Wood | Wood | Wrap- Writ- Mis- Total Ca- 
TATES, ers’ ting. and | Roofing, Card. ical Collar. | 64 (d) and er ndlin. | Board. | Board | Pulp | Wrap-| sue Ma- Pulp |\f ulp ping ing |¢ ella-| pacity of 
Board. . News (0).) Sheath’g. | — | urtain.| Sean.) (e). (f). ping. (g). nilla, (h). |Board) (i). (k). |neous| States. 

ies ne pean a niin om ren em ame 
California ee 1,000 | 12,500 | | 2,000] ... | 3,000) .. 13,500 | ‘ 4,500 36,500 
Colorado............ vee | see 1,000 | | : | ee ee | | | is aoe alas a stgd | 1,000 2,000 
Connecticut .........} 30,300 | 1,500 90,700 | 8,000 | 1,000 |* 6,000 | 2,000 | 23,300 | 5 | 9,000 | 68,700 | 6,000 | 20,200 | 2,500 | 1,700 | 2,800} 9,000 6,000 | 16,600 | .... | 306,800 
Delaware...... oi 47,000 | rere ey ak 500 | zee | 750 | 180 500 | 250 49,180 
District of Columbia. 3,000 | | | 1,000 | | 4,000 
Georgia.......... 7,900 | | | | 5,900 | | | aes : 8,400 | see | 17,200 
NE i ssiacedeas 24,000 | 12,000 | | 8,500 | | 87,000 | | 54,000 4,000 | 80,500 270,000 
Indiana.......... 32,000 | | 5,900 | | 10,000 --.. | 7,500 | 1,500 9,000 | 3,000 | 14,000) 5,000 | 87,900 
i iaciesesnientes 2,000 | 6,000 | . | 6,000 | | 43,500 a Naa 57,500 
See Boe pain “13% 1,500 | | | .... | 1,000 ; ht 2,500 
Kentucky 2,000 | g000| ... Bees, Sees | 1 a 34,500 
Se 86,000 | 3,000 | 2,000 | 34,000 | 2,000 | 22,500] 8,000] .... Ade . | 47,000 | 36,000| 3,000 | 1,000 244,500 
Maryland... ‘| 3,000 44,500 1,500 | cece | eee 16,000 | 8,000 35,700 | 1,600 110,300 
Massachusetts... : 6,000 | 289,200 10,500 | 18,500 80,000 | 5,500 | 23,500 13,000 | 42,100 | 118,700} 1,000 500 | 2,000 2,000 | 2,300 20,000 | .... | 54,500 | 230,700 865,000 
Michigan ........... oil 46,400 8,000 | 4,000 1,000 | 8,000 | 22,500 48,000 . | 24,000 161,900 
Minnesota............ si | ce | 7,000 8,000 | 4,000 | | 4,500 | 18,500 
Missouri............+. | | 1,800 1,800 
Nebraska............ 10,000 aged oo eo oe | | | 10,000 

| | | j j | 
New Hampshire..... 1,000 | 52,800 2,000 | 70,000 1,400 | 2,900 | 14,000 | 23,400 | 23,000 Kaur 2,000 8,500 | 37,200 | 38,500 1,500} .... 238,200 
New Jersey..........| 49,320 8,500 6,000 1,500 1,500 | 6,800 3,500 | 1,200 | 74,500) .... 24,000 6,500 | 12,200}... “toe 10,000 | 7,500 213,020 
eet Gaeta vecescvecs 1,500 202,900 5,500 | 4,000 8,000 | 3,000 8,700 74,800 5,500 | 90,200 600 109,500 | 5,000 | 283,900 2,600 3,200 | 210,900 re 64,300 | 14,000 1,098, 100 
North Carolina .....) | 5,100 | | 1,100 | 600 | 9 1,500 | 10,300 
Die cccdacassasseacch One 2,000 | 108,500 | 37,300 | 16,600 | 69,500 | 110,000 | 40,000 | 13,500 24,000 92,200 | 8,000 | 527,600 
Oregon............-+-| 500 | | 500 | 1,000 2,000 
Pennsylvania ....... |} 82, 191,400 | 31,000 6,000 | 47,000 1,500 7,500 84,700 | 37,800 8,300 3,500 6,000 | 29,700 | 17,000 | 1,000 504,400 
Rhode Island........ | sees | 000 | oi SM sane | a 4,000 oe ties ae aes 8,000 
South Carolina...... | 200 a at 500 a 4,000 | 500 5,200 
Tennessee............ a 1,000 1250 | Se | 4,750 ; So 8 out tte “fl | 16,500 
a 200 | oy 600 800 
Vermont........... ae <she 28,000 4,000 | 3,000 | 22,500 20,300 2,000 10,500 | 33,200 1,200 124,700 
WR scccccvances 1,000 2,500 i 1,500 14,000 2,000 21,000 
West Virginia. ..... take | 2 cael ad ee 1,500 4,000 24,000 11,000 42,500 
Wisconsin........... ah Cieib 39,5 _ 30,000 | 2,000 | 38,000 18,000 28,000 27,500 183,000 
F Tyres preniete —_|—_-—- - ~ | 
kno aahe | 124,120 | 11,500 | 1,890,050 | 153,800 | 41,000 | 199,500} 14,000 111,900 | 112,200 | 94,300 | 648,900 | 7,600 505,000 | 45,000 | 502,400 14,300 | 40,180 | 484,300 | 39,000 428,400 | 305,700 | 2,250 5,275,400 
‘ | | 
(a) This table shows the daily capacrry, not the act- | 4 per cent. of the mills were idle at last reports, the (d) All kinds of colored paper, except ordinary (g) Includes all kinds of white and colored tissue. 


ual production, of all the mills. The basis of the 


table is the statement and claims of manufacturers, 
In some instances figures have been altered when 
manufacturers have reported a producing capacity 
which was evidently incorrect when compared with 
the size and number of engines, the power and other 
detailsin our possession, and which in themselves de- 
ermine very closely what a mill can produce, About 


capacity of which does not appear in this tal ae Total 


number of mills as last reported, 957; idle, 

(b) Every kind of book and news paper ae all 
classes of stock is embraced in this column, 

(c) These totals represent the product of mills solely 
devoted to the manufacture of chemical fibre, We 
do not include pulp made by paper mills for their 
own consumption 


tinted book and included under this 
heading. 

(e) This column includes many small “air-dried"’ 
mills, whose product for the season aggregates only 
a comparatively small amount, 

(/) This does not include pulp made from straw at 
regular print mills, but only at such mills as sell to 
paper makers 


writings, are 


| paper mill, is not included in these aggreg 


yulp, made and used at the 
rates. 


(hk) Some ground wood 


({) Includes all grades of wrapping and bogus, ex 


| cept straw wrapping, 


flat 
pa- 


(k) Includes all grades of bank note, ledger, 
and folded tub and engine-sized, and envelope 


' pers, 


| 
| 
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| nage reached the great total of 5 
| cause of its decline, 
| Europe of its carrying 
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1879 of both imports and exports from and to the 
United States. The Japanese are a discriminating 
people and they recognize the superiority of American 
goods, and with the Chinese they are fast concluding 
that the best are the cheapest. The great bulk of 
our imports into Japan is kerosene, and I find one 
item of $3,000 worth of paper. 

The Japanese make some very wonderful paper by 
their old processes, and a number of large modern 
paper mills have been built of recent years. 

The total imports of Japan are set down at $30,- 
000,000 in 1879, and exports at $25,000,000. Great 
Britain furnishes about two-thirds of the imports. 


AFRICA. 

In considering the commerce of Africa, the South- 
ern division offers to the exporters of the United 
States the greatest opportunities for future business. 
Embraced in this division we find Upper and Lower 
Guinea, Senegambia, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, and the islands of Madagas- 
car, Mauritius and Reunion. The Northern division 
embraces Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, 
and the Canary Islands. A résumé of African trade, 
North and South, shows: 

British African trade, imports and exports. $134,500,000 

French ditto, imports and exports......... 106,500,000 

United States ditto, imports and exports. . 6,500,000 
AUSTRALASIA. 

American merchants and manufacturers have been 
of late years greatly attracted towards opening up 
increased trade with the Australasian colonies, 
which have shown every possible disposition to do 
business with us. The two great international exhibi- 
tions at Sydney and Melbourne have been the means 
of increasing the reputation of our goods, and pro- 
moting our trade to a marked extent. So great has 
been the anxiety to secure a fair share of the trade 
of these wonderfully growing colonies that at times 
there is a danger of overdoing the business. 

It has been said that the Australian colonies are 
more American than British. They certainly are very 
much in sympathy with us as a people, and with our 
institutions; they want to trade with us, and com- 
plain bitterly that we deliberately exclude by adverse 
legislation various of their products, notably wool, 
which if admitted into this country on a more liberal 
scale of duties would enable them to buy more from 
us, and would furnish the return cargoes, the absence 
of which to-day prevents the growth of a direct 
merchant marine between the two countries. 

British merchants are getting nervous at this state 
of affairs. As an instance of this an Australian house 
writes to a Birmingham firm: “ I feel grieved to note 
that the American orders consist almost entirely of 
japanned iron goods, planes, carpenter's tools, electro- 
plated goods, locks, cutlery, etc., the very items 
which seven years ago were supposed to be almost a 
British or Birmingham monopoly. Are your work- 
men losing their skill, or your employees their enter- 
prisey Why do not the masters go to the foreign 
markets en masse and see what the Americans are 
doing? This utter inertness in another seven years’ 
time will reduce our importations from England to 
almost nothing."’ To this the head of the Birming- 
ham house adds: ‘I am sick and weary of the com- 
plaints reported by every correspondent that Ameri- 
can goods are so much better than English.”’ All of 
these charges are made by men who buy only Ameri- 
can goods, because they are compelled to do so or 
forego business entirely. 

We have gained certain advantages in the Austra- 
lian markets, and have done so by hard, painstaking 
labor. But we must not rest here. We can easily 
take a foremost position in the trade of this section 
if we only proceed as we have begun. The total 
trade of the Australasian colonies during the year 
1878, the latest official returns available, was as fol- 
lows: 


Colonies. Imports. Exports. 
Victoria. .. -eeeee. $78,547,000 $72,541,000 
New South Wales........ 71,777,000 63,015,000 
Queensiand.............. 16,699,000 15,508,000 
South Australia... . 27,780,000 26,026,000 
West Australia... .. 1,842,000 2,084,000 
EE oa ocsccseves 6,439,000 6,396,000 
New Zealand............ 42,544,000 29,238,000 

, EPR = $245,628,000 $214,808,000 


In this review of the commerce of the world, I have 
so far referred to countries that are not to any ex- 
tent paper-making ones. Just to what extent these 
countries import and use paper I have no statistics 
at hand that I could call absolutely reliable. We 
know, however, that the vast business at which we 
have taken a hasty glance cannot be transacted with- 
out the use of paper. 

The consumption of paper for commercial purposes 
bears a certain relative percentage to the gross 
amount of business transacted. This varies, of course, 
in all centres, and it would be quite impossible to 
state it even approximately. But the merchants who 
transact the trade of the world need paper, and are 
using it in increased quantities. 

As the trade of the world is increasing so does the 
newspaper press. It is estimated that there are 32,- 
000 to 35,000 newspapers printed and published in all 
countries. This country is credited with about 11,000 
to 12,000. The remainder are mostly European, and 
the chances of supplying them with American paper 
may be small, but the press of South America and 
the colonies is by no means insignificant. This is es- 
pecially the case with many journals published in the 
Australian colonies. As possibly of some interest to 
the manufacturers of news paper who may be pres- 
ent, I have with me some copies of foreign papers. 
Ido not think that any paper maker present would 
object to receive a contract for such papers as the 
Melbourne Sydney Herald, &c. These are 
some of those papers which come to our office on our 
exchange list. 

Having examined the general and gross trade of 
certain countries to which we should sell American 
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papers, and considered the general possibilities 
and probabilities, can we conclude that there 
is a chance to sell American paper abroad, and 


that the trade is worth obtaining? I think that no 
one will say that it is not. 

Aside from the countries I have mentioned, there 
are fair chances of introducing American papers, 
with other American goods, in certain European 
countries. In the north, Norway and Sweden and 
Russia; in the Spain, Turkey and 
Other countries are well supplied by their own mills, 
although we are even now sending specialties and 
novelties to almost all European countries. 


south, Greece 


METHODS FOR EXTENDING EXPORTS. 


A consideration of the third section of our subject, 
“the best methods to gain a foothold for American 
papers abroad and ultimately a profitable business,” 
is closely connected with many of the most impor 
tant questions and problems which are now puzzling 
our economists and legislators. It would be in order 
here to discuss the whole subject of our merchant 
marine; the 


development in years gone 


gave it its wonderful 
by, until American ton 
350,000; to trace the 
until, omic made a present to 
trade, the United States virtu 
ally retired from the business, 

It would be in order to consider how we were beat 


causes which 


en in this immense business or how we beat our 


selves. These and many other questions are involved 





But we will 


rhe situ- 


indirectly in a discussion such as this 
have to confine ourselves to the present 
ation is that American paper makers want to sell 


some of their goods in foreign markets, and, having | 


sold them, want to get them to their destination as 
soon as possible and at the least cost. 

The advices and recommendations which have been 
given to American manufacturers in general on this 
subject are countless. They come from all quarters, 
and many of them are well taken. If manufacturers 
wish to act independently of each other they must 
depend on commission dealers here or abroad to pre 
sent their samples and secure orders. It is hardly 
likely that any one manufacturer of paper could 
afford the expense of sending a traveler to distant 
parts of the world for this purpose. A commission 
house often represents many manufacturers, and is 
able to present a great variety of goods through its 
travelers in many markets and to an advantage. But 
the commission man is not always the most desirable 
means toanend. There are many commission men 
connected with the export trade who may surprise 
our manufacturers should they ever come in contact 
with them. There is one thing certain, the best of 
commission merchants or dealers are going to so 
build up their trade that they can hold it as long as 
possible. The average commission agent in the ex 
port line would try to persuade his foreign buyers 
that the goods he ships them were never made at all, 
that they grew mysteriously, and that no manufact- 
urer had a hand in their creation. When a buyer 
comes to New York, especially if he cannot speak 
English, the commission man thinks he cannot see 
anything of this country except he accompanfes him 
everywhere. When he cannot keep him in his office 
he walks, drives, eats and sleeps with him until his 
letter of credit is exhausted in buying just the goods 
the commission man thinks are appropriate for his 
country, and at just such discounts as are entirely 
satisfactory to the agent. The foreigner goes home, 
but he never sees an American manufacturer. 

Then there is the old, highly respectable commis 
sion house, which has traded for years with some few 
South American ports. This house is so respectable 
and so conservative, that it throws its whole influence 
against the establishment of a steam line, the vessels 
of which would stop at their ports, and interfere with 
their way of doing business and their old sailing ves- 
sels. Then there is the type of agent who knows the 
way to put goods through certain foreign custom 
houses. I could never understand just where this 
fellow had the inside, but his orders to manufact- 
urers generally call for the packing of two or three 
articles in one package, and to be invoiced as one 
article, and as weighing about one-half of the actual 
weight, and a good many little twists of this kind. 

Then there is the commission agent who always 
asks manufacturers for two sets of invoices, one 
showing one or more extra discounts than the other. 
This man is undoubtedly under contract with his for- 
eign buyers to purchase for them for a commission, 
and to waive all discounte. He does, of course, 
waive all which appear on the manufacturer's in- 
voice, which he shows to the buyer. 

Then there is still another, who buys for his firm, 
and calls on manufacturers for extra discounts, 
which he keeps a record of, I suppose, on his own 
personal books. He does not like to trouble his part- 
ners with a little thing like that. I don’t want to be 
understood as saying or intimating that there are no 
reputable firms among ‘the export merchants of our 
leading seaports. I do mean %o say, however, that it 
is a great question whether American goods have not 
always been put on foreign markets to a disadvantage, 
so far as cost is concerned, and I do say that it is 
mainly due to the fact that the average commission 
export merchant is too grasping in not being satisfied 
with a proper and reasonable margin. 

There is hardly a centre of trade, in many of the 
countries to which I have referred to-day as desirable 
outlets for American goods, from whence I have not 
received protests looking toward this state of affairs. 
They say, ‘‘ we like your goods, they are full as good 
if not better in quality, style and finish, but they cost 
5, 10 or 15 percent. more than similar goods of Eng- 
lish, French or German make. We ordered a sample 
lot through Messrs. —— & Co., of your city, and pre- 
sume they treated us well. We are afraid we can 
only use the goods in limited quantities." Messrs. ——& 
Co. may hava felt at these times justified in charging 
what they did, but it is likely they held their dive 
counts, and it does seem that these cases show that 
such commission men are great obstacles rather 
than assistants, at times, in promoting foreign trade. 
It is more than can be expected of our American 
manufacturers, to make goods for export if middle- 
men are to thus handicap them. 

Manufacturers should devise some means for put- 
ting their true and lowest prices for export in the 
hands of foreign buyers. This will also make them, 
and their name and reputation known in foreign 
markets. They will never be thus known through 
commission houses. 

The names of Pirie & Whatman are as well known 
through all foreign markets as they are in this, and 
we will not forget them or their excellent products 
long after we have stopped using their goods. Are 
our Russells, Westons, Smiths and Cranes going to 
take ordinary means to make their names household 
words in the various markets, where they should, 
even now, be shipping their goods. They will never 
do it if it is left to middlemen to have their orders 
filled to suit their own fancies and with possibly 
their own brands substituted for the makers’. 

In opening up foreign markets, American papers 
want to start rightly. More than one manufacturer 
has been discouraged by not beginning correctly. A 
certain manufacturer of coffins not long ago sent a 
large shipment to Rio de Janeiro. He took his 
chances without knowing anything of the conditions 
of the markets or the customs which throw the con- 
trol of all interments in the hands of the clergy, who 
have their styles and ideas as to form and make of 
burial caskets. The result was, that as these goods 
were hardly applicable to other purposes, they were 
shipped back to this country. On the other hand, it 
took months, nay, years, for an enterprising dealer to 
introduce American stoves in Brazil. He had to ex- 
plain their working, go to the houses to show why, 
through failure to turn a damper or some neglect, 
the dinner was badly cooked; but industry and per- 
severance succeeded, and he has a large and increas- 
ing trade. And yet there are people who point to the 
records and say that few American stoves are ex 
ported. They don't know that these enterprising 
dealers enter them for export as “manufactures of 
iron,’’ knocking them down before packing and ship- 
ping. These peculiar methods of entering goods for 
export often make government figures of very little 
value in finding out special articles. 

Right here I would call attention to a feature that 
seems to apply to most American goods. To many 
foreign merchants our goods are too superior in 
quality. I have no doubt that American paper 
makers will be asked to make poorer and adulterated 
goods to suit certain demands. Our cotton manu 
facturers have had this pressure brought to bear on 
them from all sides. The English are very solicitous 
that we should size our cottons until they are as poor 


as their own, While doing everything within reason 
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| to meet the views and tastes of our new customers, I 
should earnestly urge that 
allowed to persuade our paper makers to deteriorate 


no arguments should be 


the quality of our standard grades of paper. 
It will be seen that close, hard, systematic work 
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| of freight 


must be done to properly introduce, even in a small | 


American goods in markets which are accus 
Some 


way, 
tomed to a very different if inferior article. 
body must do this work. Somebody must spend the 
time and money to produce satisfactory results 
Who is to do it? If you want your business well 
done do it yourself. This is an axiom that will apply 
as correctly to American paper makers in seeking 
an export trade as it does in the case of an individual 
We are anxious to sell our goods to all nations; we 
have succeeded in obtaining from even our enemies 
the acknowledgment of of our 
goods and the willingness of different nations to pur 
chase the same when properly presented. We find 
trouble, however, in properly presenting our manu 
factures. It must be done in the end, and the cost 


will be paid directly or indirectly by our manufact 


the superiority 


urers. 

Why should not the paper makers of the United 
States take the matter in their own hands and make 
the effort by themselves and at their own direct ex 
pense ? Why could not this entire business of seek 
ing foreign markets be placed in the hands of one 
man?’ Let him be paid $10,000 to $12,000 a year. No 
less than this sum would obtain the services of the 
right man. Let every paper maker contribute to 
ward this export fund twenty-four hours’ run of his 
mill or an equivalent. Twelve hours’ run, at a fair 
valuation, would produce a fund of upward of $150,- 
000. This assessment, all things considered, is small. 
It is a bagatelle compared with the shrinkage in 
prices of the entire output of the mills caused by a 
small surplus production. Put these funds in trust, 
subject to drafts from the manager, audited bya 
finance committee. With sufficient funds in hand 
and the right kind of an agent or manager, immedi 
ate steps could be taken to open up trade with every 
important centre. Temporary correspondents could 
at once be selected at all points, in whose hands sam 
ples could be placed and from whom all information 
relative to the wants of the different countries could 
be obtained. This information is absolutely essential 
to a proper and intelligent conduct of this great busi- 
ness. It would, of course, be necessary to pay 
these correspondents for their trouble, and until a 
direct representative, located so that he could as- 
sume charge, could be chosen, it would be desirable 
to allow a commission to these correspondents for 
such business as they could influence. In fact, a 
good many very strong and active helpers would 
present themselves during this preliminary cam- 
paign. The result of such a direct and united effort 
would be that American paper makers would know 
themselves through their own employees the exact 
wants of every market. As the movement progresses 
it will be found advantageous to establish permanent 
branch offices at all strategic points, as, for instance, 
Vera Cruz, Rio, Valparaiso, Auckland, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay, Cape Town, 
Alexandria, and London. It would not be necessary 
at first to have representatives at these places solely 
in your employ, but it would be desirable to be repre- 
sented by men thoroughly conversant with American 
goods, as well as acquainted with the wants of the 
section under his direction. The nature of the 
arrangements that would be best to make with these 
representatives would depend on circumstances. 
Under no conditions would it be well to accept the 
services of any individual or firm, whether sent from 
this country or resident at the place of operation, 
except he could fully put himself in harmony with 
the workings and objects of the home officers. Asa 
rule, in the start, a proper principle to follow would 
be to pay direct compensation or salaries where the 
services can be specifically defined. For instance, if 
American papers cannot be supplied to the publishers 
of Rio and other points unless a stock of their sizes 
and weights are carried in store for them at Rio, 
it should be easy to establish what would be a fair 
compensation to be paid some house at Rio to receive, 
take charge, and store and deliver the paper to the 
regular customers. 

There would be but little objection to paying a 
rate of commission to cover these services after the 
trade was worked up and thoroughly understood. 
Do not be alarmed at recommendations looking 
toward a direct assessment, and paying cash as you 
go. If paper makers do this business themselves, 
this is the only way to proceed. I know the general 
reluctance we have to put our hands in our pockets, 
when there is a chance to get some one to put up for 
us. But we are often so anxious to gain this point 
that we in the end surrender much more than we in 
tended to. I have known paper makers who were so 
very anxious to sell dealers at a half cent above a 
cash market price that, in consideration for the 
orders, they have paid the same dealers a half a 
cent per pound above the market value for the stock 
out of which they made the paper. They were anx- 
ious to have some one else sell their paper for them, 
or they had a constitutional objection to paying cash 
for stock. 

Depend upon it, that if American paper makers 
want to secure foreign trade to any marked extent 
and in any reasonable time, it will cost money, and 
that they will pay for it themselves, no matter in 
how indirect a way the business is worked up 
Now, if all this effort and outlay should only result 
in getting rid of a surplus, thus keeping the home 
market healthier, I contend that it will be cheap. 
Five per cent, surplus actually on the market, or 
the moral effect of 10 or 20 per cent. unemployed 
capacity, hurts prices beyond measure. If by getting 
rid of the surplus the market could be prevented 
from falling off 44 of a cent per pound, it effects a 
saving of $12,500 a day on the total capacity. If 
only 14, $6,250 per day. American paper makers 
could afford to appropriate a full million of dollars 
yearly towards this result. 

And, again, what incalculable benefits would arise 
by securing a sufficient foreign trade to not only 
keep mills running to their capacity, but to ena- 
ble you to increase your production, and conse- 
quently decrease the cost in a measure. 

The plan I have suggested in mere outline has 
another important advantage. Its magnitude and 
boldness will attract attention the world over. There 
is every probability that every one of the thirty odd 
thousand newspapers of the world would notice this 
great undertaking, and American paper and paper 
makers would be advertised in by far the most effect- 
ual manner possible. Again, these newspapers whose 
attention you attract so fully are all possible custom 
ers of the future, 

SHIPPING FACILITIES. 

Leaving this phase of the question, and assuming 
that some definite and effective plans will be adopted 
toward disposing of a certain percentage of paper 
abroad, it is in order to examine the present facilities 
for shipping goods abroad and to discuss the methods 
of improving the same, It is often asserted that it is 
next to useless for American manufacturers to try to 
sell their goods abroad. That after they have sold 
them, it is quite impossible to get them to their des 
tination at a reasonable cost. There is a grain of 
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truth in this. But things are not quite as bad as rep- 


resented. It is possible to ship goods from our lead- 
ing seaports to ajl quarters of the globe at fair rates 
Of course, in many directions the routes 
are not direct, and in others the vessels, especially 
sailing ones, are slow and old. But there are to-day 


sufficient facilities for the purpose of enabling Amer 


| ican merchants and manufacturers to make prelim- 


inary attempts at least. That the bulk of the ocean 


carrying trade is at present in the hands of foreign 


ers, and operated by foreign capital and foreign ships, | 


seems to me of secondary importance. Let us use 
their ships and pay them a profit on the freighting 
business until such times as it is demonstrated that 
we can do it to better advantage ourselves 


To show some of the present facilities for getting 


our goods abroad, I give the number of regular lines | 
of steamers and sailing vessels from our principal | 


seaports. 
From New York- 
Lines to West Indies 
” © Rs osu ddr s 660 neve 
- ** Central America oe ‘ 
- ** South America, East coast. 
" = = West wee . 
* Africa,West coast, and South Africa, 
* British India ° 
* Australia... 
“ China and Japan 
ot “* Mediterranean ports 
7" ‘* European a 
From Philadelphia— 
Lines to Queenstown 
oe * Antwerp......- ones 
* Central America.. se < is 
= “ of sailing packet to the West Indies 
From Boston— 
Lines to Australia. 
*“ —“* Europe 
“ Azores, &c ... 
From Baltimore— 
Lines to Europe....... er eT ae 
From San Francisco— 
Lines to Australia Soaks isaoue* oe 
rg “ China and Japan.......... : 1 


In saying that I consider the fact that we have to 
pay freights in most cases to foreign ship owners, if 
we wish to export, as of secondary importance, I do 
not wish to be understood as not attaching sufficient 
importance to the present and future condition of 
our merchant marine. 

As I believe most firmly that the manifest destiny 
of these United States is to become the great export- 
ing nation of the world, so I believe that the time 
will come when the nation’s flag will float over by far 
the largest number of cargoes which leave our 
shores. It is not only desirable that such should be 
the case, but it is absolutely necessary. The sooner 
we take the most advanced and energetic steps 
towards creating such a merchant marine as will be 
acredit to us, and will again put us foremost in the 
world’s commerce, the sooner will we work out our 
destiny. 

I have before advanced the proposition that to 
have a thing done well you should do it yourselves 
This axiom is applicable to a nation as to an indi 
vidual. 

The question as to how we are to build up our 
merchant marine is a vast consideration. Theories 
anf?’suggestions are innumerable. It does seem as 
though we should gain knowledge from the expe 
rience of others. European nations—especially Eng- 
land—have never hesitated to grant liberal subsidies 
to new steamer lines, and have never withdrawn 
them until thoroughly established. Although our 
government has virtually subsidized to a vast extent 
the great transcontinental railroads, which have done 
so much toward developing the country, and also 
practically subsidizes postal routes through howling 
wildernesses where a mere handful of letters is car- 
ried, the term subsidy has, through the convenience 
and for the purposes of our petty politicians, be- 
come obnoxious, and we will have to forego obtain- 
ing any direct subsidy for the benefit of American 
commerce. But I look forward hopefully to the 
adoption by our government of a policy which will 
insure a regular compensation for carrying their 
mails to any one who will build American steamers of 
sufficient size and sail them to any foreign ports. 
This compensation should be liberal in amount and 
graduated according to frequency of carriage. 

Again, without advocating the repeal of our old 
navigation laws, there are many little requirements 
and exactions under these laws which can be readily 
done away with, much to the relief of American ship 
owners. 

Again, there are many features of our tariff which 
can be modified, thus bringing about changes which 
in themselves will produce effects most beneficial in 
the enlargement of our trade with countries which 
will want to sell to us, as well as purchase from us. 
This whole subject is vast, and a fortunate solution 
to itis fraught with almost incalculable advantages 
to this country. 

In this connection I would call attention to the re- 
port of the sub-committee of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which your fellow manufact 
urer, Hon. W. A. Russell, of Lawrence, is chairman 
Mr. Russell's report is exhaustive and able. And now 
the question occurs: Has the Paper Makers’ National 
Association, as an association, taken sufficient in- 
terest in all these great subjects affecting so mate- 
rially the future of the trade which it represents and 
the whole country? 

Why is it not proper that the voice of this associa- 
tion should be heard? Should it not study these 
questions carefully and always have its representa- 
tives on hand when they are being discussed. As 
the representatives of, in some respects, the foremost 
American industry, your opinions would be entitled 
and receive the greatest respect. During the next 
four years these great issues must be met. Let it not 
be said that the American Paper Makers’ Association 
took no active part in the settlement of questions of 
such vital import to themselves and the nation at 
large. 

In closing this paper I submit a schedule of tariff 
and import duties on paper, stationery and books, of 
all countries. 


TARIFFS AND DUTIES. 


India.—Paper and stationery, 5 per cent.; paper, 
free; books, free. 

Straits Settlements.—Paper and stationery, free; 
books, free. 

Ceylon.—Paper and stationery, free; books, free. 

Mauritius.—Paper and stationery, 634 per cent.; 
books, free. 

Labuan.—Paper and stationery, free; books, free. 

Hong Kong.» Paper an 1 stationery, free; books, free. 

Australia, N. 8. W.—Paper. 3s. 4d. to 9s. 4d. per cwt. ; 
stationery and books, free. 

Australia, Victoria.—Paper and stationery, part free, 
part 3s. to 18s. Sd. per cwt., part 10 per cent.; 
,00ks, free. 

Australia, 5. A.—Paper and stationery, part free 
part 3s 4d. per cwt. and 10 per cent. ; books, free. 

Australia, W. o—Eeer and stationery, part free, 
part 10 per cent; books, free. 

Australia, Tasmania.— Paper and stationery, 1s. 6d 
to 4s. per cubic foot, part free; books, free. 

Australia, New Zealand.—Paper and stationery, 10 
per cent., part free; books, free. 

Australia, Queensland.—Paper and stationery, 5 per 
cent.; books, free. 

Fiji.—Paper, 3s, 4d. to 9s. 4d. per cwt.; stationery 
and books, free. 

Falkland Islands. - Paper, stationery and books, free. 
Natal.—Paper and stationery, 6 per cent.; books, 
free; reprints British copyright, 20 per cent. 
Cape Good Hope.—Paper and stationery, 10 per cent. ; 

books free. 

St. Helena.—Paper, stationery and books, free 

Lagos.—Paper, stationery and books, 4 per cent. 

Gold Coast Faper, stationery and books, free 

Sierra Leone. —Paper, stationery and books, free. 
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Gambia.—Paper, stationery and books, 2 per cent 


Dominion Canada, including Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Prince Ed 
ward Island, British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island.—Paper and stationery, 20 to 30 per cent. ; 
books, 3d. per pound; Bibles, &c., 5 per cent., by 
post, bod. per 2 oz. 

New foundiand. -Paper and stationery, 13 per cent. ; 
printing paper and books, free. 

Bermuda, 
free 

Honduras.—Paper and stationery, 10 per cent. ; books, 
free 

Bahamas, W. I 
books, free. 

Turk’s Island, W. L. 
cent.; books, free. 


Paper and stationery, 20 per cent. ; 


Paper and stationery, 10 per 


| Jamaica, W. I.—Paper and stationery, 124 per cent.; 


books, free. 

Virgin Islands, W. I 
cent.: books, free 

St. Christopher, W. I 
cent.; books, free. 

Nevis, W. l.—Paper and stationery, 124% per cent. ; 
books, free. 

Antigua, W. I 
books, free. 

Montserrat, W. I —Paper and stationery, 74 per 
cent.; books, free. 

Dominica, W. l.—Paper and stationery, 10 per cent. ; 
books, free. 

St. Lucia, W. L.- 

books, free. 

Vincent, W. 1—Paper and stationery, 644 per 

cent.; books, free. 

Barbadoes, W. l.—Paper and stationery, 4 per cent. ; 
books, free. 

Grenada, W. | 
books, free. 

Tobago, W. L—Paper and stationery, 744 per cent. ; 
books, free. 

Trinidad, W. I.—Paper and stationery, 34% per cent. ; 
be »0ks, free. 

British Guiana.—Paper and stationery, 5 per cent. ; 
books, free. 

Gibraltar.—Paper, stationery and books, free. 

Malta.—Paper, stationery and books, free. 

Argentine Confederation.—Printed matter, 35 per 
cent.; unbound books, 5 per cent.; paper and 
bound books, 25 per cent. ad valorem 

Mexico.—Not stated. 

Egy pt.—Not stated 

Peru.—Not stated. 

Algeria.—Not stated. 

New Grenada.—Not stated. 

Siam.—Not stated. 

Bolivia.—Not stated. 

Austria.—Paper for printing and writing, common 
coarse gray, half white or colored, and unsized 
printing paper, per cwt., 2s. 44d.; fine and full- 
sized paper, per Cwt., 3s. Lad. 

Belgium.—Paper for printing and writing, per cwt., 
Is. 734d. 

France.—Paper for printing and writing, import 
duty, per ewt., 3s. 3d.; excise duty in addition. 
Foreign post, tissue and similar papers, per cwt., 
6s. 4d. Letter paper, per cwt., 4s. 734d.; other 
writing and printing paper, per cwt., 4s. 234d. 

Germany.— Paper all kinds, 10 marks per 100 kilogs. 

Holland.—Paper for printing and writing, 5 per cent. 
ad valorem 

Italy.—Paper for printing and writing, white or col- 
ored, 4s. 34d. per cwt. 

Portugal.—Paper for printing, per cwt., 3s. 644d.; for 
writing, per cwt., 23s. 7d. 

Russia.—Paper for printing and writing, unsized 
white or colored without ornaments, 19s. 8d. per 
ewt.; sized, same conditions, £1 9s. 7d. per cwt. 

Spain.—Paper for printing and writing, uncut for 
printing, unsized or half-sized, per cwt., 4s. 344d. ; 
uncut for writing, per cwt., i2s. 2d.; cut and 
hand-made paper, £1 2s. 9d. 

Brazil.—Blank books, 1,500 reis per kilog.; printing 
and wrapping paper, 20 reis per kilog. ; writing pa- 
per, 140 reis per kilog.; cardboard, sheets, 100 reis 
per kilog.; cardboard, cut, 300 reis per kilog. ad 
valorem 

Sandwich Islands.—All free. 

United States of Colombia.—Pasteboard, 15c. r 
kilog.; blank books,40c.per kilog.; printed books, 
free; printing paper, white or colored, free; gold 
and silver paper, 60c. per kilog.; all other paper, 
15c. per kilo 

China.—Paper, 
free. 

Japan.—Books, printed free; paper and stationery, 5 

sr cent, ad valorem. 

Chili.—Paper, free; books, free. 

Ecuador.—Books, blank, per kilog., 25c.; books and 
vamphlets, religious,artistic,scientific and school, 
ree; novels, &c., per kilog, 75c. Paper—Writing, 

12\gc. per kilog ; wall, I4c. r kilog.; music, 
124¢c. per kilog.; drawing, 12\¢c. per kilog.; blot- 
ting, 124¢c. per kilog.; gold and silver, >. per 
kilog.; printing, free. Stationery, 25c. per kilog. 

Peru.—Books, blank, valuation 50c., 30 per cent ; 
books, printed, valuation $1, 8 per cent.; fancy 
binding, $6.8 per cent.; paper, 30 per cent.; ior 
news, free; collars, &c., per gross, $4, 30 per cent. ; 
music, per ream, $8, 15 per cent.; roofing, per 
kilog.. 15c., 10 per cent. 

Venezuela.—Blank books and stationery, 5c. per 
kilog.; paper, printing, free: roofing, 2c. r 
kilog.; collars, &c., 25c. per kilog.; gilded, &c, 
Sc. per kilog., wall, 15c. per kilog. 

It will be observed that, as a rule, rates are low and 
in no case prohibitive. 

Aside from the tabular matter, which has been in 
preparation for some time, I have not been, through 
press of business, able to give the time I should have 
liked to this subject. Asa whole, my remarks may 
appear crude; but if I have succeeded in calling even 
transient attention to a problem of such great im- 
portance I am satisfied. One thing is certain, this 
country must advance its relative position in the 
world’s commerce or fall behind. Other nations 
must force trade or have none. The United 
States alone would seem to think that other 
peoples must come to them for goods which are 
laid at their doors by other nations. This is a vast 
mistake. Does the paper trade fully appreciate it, 
and is it willing to do its share towards placing our 
country in the position she should occupy? 


Paper and stationery, 74% per 


Paper and stationery, 8 per 


Paper and stationery, 6 per cent. ; 


Paper and stationery, 10 per cent.; 


St. 


Paper and stationery, 5 per cent. ; 


5 per cent. ad valorem; stationery, 


Upon the submission of Mr. Lockwood’s paper 
Mr. Miller moved that it be received and printed 
with the regular report of the proceedings. 

Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—We have with us our first 
Vice President, who has recently visited some of 
the mills of Europe. We should be pleased to 
hear his impressions regarding that visit. 

Mr. GREENLEAF—I did not expect to be called 
upon to make any remarks. All I have to say 
in reference to visiting mills in Europe is this: 
{ was in only two or three mills, although I 
looked somewhat into the trade, and I found 
that instead of manufacturers being active they 
are as we were here when the paper trade was 
dull. I priced some printing papers, and should 
suppose there was no particular difference from 
the price the same papers were fetching in this 
country. The price of the stock is higher than 
what we are paying here. The price of raw 
material there was fully as high as and in some 
instances higher than we pay for the stock here. 
I have nothing special to remark with reference 
to the trade there. 

Mr. WooLwortH—MYr. Miller, in his remarks, 
asks the percentage of increase of output in 1880 
over 1879. The committee is preparing a report 
which will show all those details. The commit- 
tee cannot digest these reports before they come 


in and some are very slow inarriving. The cir- | 
culars have been out over a month, and when | 


they are all in the tabulation will be submitted. 
Such mills as have responded give an increase 
of sixteen thousand and some hundreds of tons 
per annum, a gain of 35 per cent. over the out- 
put from the same mills in 1879. 

Mr. Parsons—Before we adjourn I think it 
proper that some reference should be made to 
the fact that two, if not more, of the leading 
prominent members of this trade have been re- 
moved from us by death during the past year. | 


Paper and stationery, 5 per cent.; books, | 


refer to Joseph Carew and Edwin H. Bulkley, 
both of whom were well known to every gentle- 
man in this meeting and highly respected by us 


| alland worthy of that respect and esteem. I 


am reminded also of the death of Mr. Whitney, 
who, I believe, was not connected in any way 
with the association, and that of Mr. Jessup and 
Colonel Friend also. I do not know that it is 


| best that any formal action should be taken re- 





specting the demise of these gentlemen; but cer- 
tainly I felt that it would not be proper for us 
to adjourn without having some statement of the 
fact upon the minutes. 

On motion of Mr. Embree a collection was 
taken up todefray the expenses of the Secretary 
for stationery, &c., and after adopting a reso- 
lution of thanks to the officers of the past year, 
to the representatives of the press present, and 
to the proprietors of the Grand Union Hotel, the 
convention adjourned. 

om > 


National Association of Envelope Manu- 
facturers. 


At a meeting of envelope manufacturers held 
at the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on Wed- 
nesday, July 27, 1881, there were present Samuel 
Raynor, of Samuel Raynor & Co.; J. Q. Preble, 
& Co., represented by Samuel Raynor; Berlin 
& Jones, represented by George H. Jones; 
White, Corbin & Co., and Morgan Envelope 
Company, represented by W. H. Prescott; 
Powers Paper Company, National Papeterie 
Company, and Plimpton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, represented by L. B. Plimpton; W. E. & 
E. D. Lockwood, and E. J. Spangler, represented 
by E. D. Lockwood; Holyoke Envelope Com- 
pany, represented by James T. Abbe. 

George H. Jones was chosen chairman of the 
meeting; W. H. Prescott secretary. 

Voted—That this association be called the 
National Association of Envelope Manufact- 
urers. 

Voted—That the following persons be chosen 
directors of this association: James T. Abbe, L. 
J. Powers, E. Morgan, L. B. Plimpton, W. H. 
Prescott, W. H. Hill, Wm. I. Martin, George H. 
Jones, J. Q. Preble, E. D. Lockwood, Charles J. 
Cohen, P. P. Kellogg. 

Voted—That L. B. Plimpton, E. Morgan, and 
James T. Abbe be appointed a committee to 
prepare by-laws and such other business as they 
shall deem proper to be presented at a future 
meeting to the board of directors. 

Voted—To adjourn. 

W. H. Prescort, Secretary. 
ee 


A Fight for Water Power. 


The Richmond, Va., State of July 21 says: 
“The Richmond and Alleghany Railroad Com- 
pany, through its counsel, having given notice 
that they would proceed to turn the water into 
the canal at the Seven Mile locks Saturday, City 
Attorney Keiley went before Judge French, of 
Manchester, and obtained an injunction against 
the company. It is understood the counsel for 
the company will move to dissolve the injunc- 
tion. As the matter now stands the manufact- 
uring establishments dependent on the canal for 
their water power are clamoring for water, and 
the water can only be gotten through the Seven 
Mile level, where the city hands are now en- 
gaged in deepening the bed of the old canal, 
which course is necessary in order to 
carry out the plan for the building of 
the new water works. If the water is 
turned in it will interfere with the work on the 
new water works and materially retard it, while 
if not turned in, the Gallego, Tredegar and paper 
manufacturing mills expect to have to discon- 
tinue work, and then they look to the Richmond 
and Alleghany Railroad Company, whose con- 
tract provides for the giving of a good water 
supply to those establishments. As to what will 
be the outcome of this series of complications re- 
mains to be seen. Some of the officers of the 
Alleghany Railroad insist that the city has not 
pushed work on the deepening of the canal as 
rapidly as it might have done.” 
—~—+e— 


New Patents. 


No. 244,414. Paper Pulp Engine.—John B. Abbe, 
South Windham, Conn. 
No. 244,416. Grinding Wood for Paper Pulp.—Stephen 
M. Allen, Duxbury, Mass. 
No, 244,417. Manufacture of Dried Wood Pulp for 
Transportation and Sale.—Stephen M. Allen, 
Duxbury, Mass. 
244,461. Apparatus for Actuating the Followers 
of Wood Pulping Engines and for Other Purposes. 
—Walter Jones, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. 244,495. Machine for Making Carpet Lining.— 
Chas. K. Stinson, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
the American Carpet Lining Company, same 
place. 
. 244,547. Baling Press.—Alpeus D. Channell, Sa- 
betha, Kan. 
. 244,607. Machine for the Manufacture of Paper 
Pails.—Eber Hubbard, St. Joseph, Mich. 
. 244,674. Preparing and Bleaching Jute.—Joseph 
S. Sachs, Manchester, county of Lancaster, Eng- 
land. Patented in England June 16, 1880. 
TRADE MARKS, 
No. 8,455. Writing Paper of all Kinds.—Z. Crane, 
Jr., and Brother, Dalton, Mass. 
‘The device or picture of a spinning wheel.” 
eo 
The Mead and Nixon Paper Company’s mills, 
Dayton, O., were sold on Wednesday, July 13, 
to Colonel D. E. Mead for $100,000, W. P. Levis 
has associated himself with Colonel Mead as gen- 
eral manager, and W. R. Nixon has been re- 
tained assuperintendent. Thos. Nixon who 
held the position as vice president of the com- 
pany has been associated with the paper trade 
since 1838, thus making forty-three years in 


No. 


| which he has been actively engaged in the trade. 


—- 

An establishment has been opened in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for manufacturing engraved 
plates for printing wall papers. It is the only 
establishment of the kind in America, The 
process is secret. 
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Holyoke Notes. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 





Hotyoxke, Mass., July 28, 1881. 
Next to the meeting of the association at 

Saratoga yesterday the most interesting topic 
here just now is the state of the river, and in 
fact I don’t know but the latter is the most in- 
teresting of the two. It is getting toward the 
time of year when the river is watched very 
closely by every mill owner and this will be | 
done with more anxiety than ever this season, 
on account of last year’s experience. Although | 
the spring was wet and the rain abundant in | 
this region up to July 1, the same was not true 
farther up the country,in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, where the river and its tributaries | 
rise. People who have been up there say that | 
there has been little rain and that the river ap- 
peared to be as low or lower than last year at | 
this time. We could hardly believe these state- | 
ments a fortnight ago, but toward the close of | 
last week the water began to fall very percept- | 
ibly, and on Friday it stood a foot below the 
usual level in the upper canal. This looked 
serious and promised trouble for the future, but | 
happily it proved only temporary, for the river 
rose rapidly with Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day shut-down, and this week the water has | 
been running over the flash-boards on the dam. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 
shipping their goods, throw the Western manu- Tyler wheels will furnish power for the ma- | 
facturer almost entirely out of competition with | chines. The engine room contains ten 900-pound | 
the East for foreign trade. It is not impossible, | rag engines ard two Jordan engines. The ma- | 
however, that the West will open up some busi- | chine room has one 72-inch and one 80-inch Four- 
ness with Mexico, which is about the only coun- | drinier paper machines, made by Rice, Barton & | 


PAPER TRADE J 


| try which is as quickly and cheaply reached | Fales, of Worcester. 


lresusctecopr ann ences | keOtAary Bleaching Boilers. 


from Western cities as from New York.” 


spect, which is, that it is not a fact, asany one 
may verify if he will take the trouble to glance 
over a list of important Western manufact- | 
urers. Are not agricultural implements ex- | 
ported from the West? Ask the McCormick | 
Reaper Company, the Kingsland & Ferguson 
Company, the Deere Plow Company; in fact, 
any of the thousand and one Western manufact- 
urers of the kind. Again, do our furniture 
manufacturers export with profit, or do they 


| not? Question the Hambrook Company and 


others. The fact is, I fear that this E. C. has | 
not given the subject that attention which it 
merits, or probably his remarks would not have | 


right track let me suggest a few industries, with | 
firms, to whom inquiries might be addressed, the | 
answers to which would thoroughly cure his | 
apparently statistical myopia. The grain 

and flouring interest, the packing and can- 

ning interests (N. K. Fairbanks and the Fair- 

banks Canning Company) ; carriages (Fish Broth- 
ers & Co.); paper fancy goods (the Cleveland 
Paper Company, George H. Taylor & Co.),— 
truly, I might ramble on for volumes, but will 





We have had showers here but there must have 
been besides this a break-up of the drought up | 
north, and this betokens more rain and plenty 
of power. 

This is a very comfortable summer for that | 
great army of people who work in mills and 
factories. There were many complaints by 
others all through last month that the weather 
was too cold and even July has not averaged 
very warm, but those at work within brick 
walls have found it hot enough and are inclined 
to be very thankful for this kind of a summer. 
With dog days only just begun and the whole of 
August before us, however, we may get enough 
hot weather yet to balance the account. 

Geo. B. Holbrook, of the Beebe & Holbrook 
Paper Company, of this city, is making exten- 
sive improvements in the house which he re- 
cently bought on Maple street, Springfield, and 
when he is through he will have one of the 
pleasantest residences in that city, noted for its 
fine houses. The street overlooks the populous 
parts of the city;and the river, winding grace_ 
fully along between green banks, adds greatly 
to the view. There is on the whole no pleasanter 
part of Springfield than upper Maple street. 
O. H. Greenleaf, of the Holyoke Paper Com- 
pany, has a very fine residence in the same lo- 
cality, and here is where D. P. Crocker, of the 
Crocker Paper Company, of this city, has also 
recently bought an elegant home. 

It is interesting to watch the development of 
the glazed paper industry. The Holyoke Works, 
the first to start in this city, are now so pushed 
with business that the machinery is run till ten 
o’clock at night. The Hampden Company is also 
doing all it can, turning out a large product, and 
now we are soon to see another important con- 
cern begin the same branch of the paper busi- 
ness in the Water Power Company’s great mill. 
The business has had an astonishing growth, and 
is partly accounted for by the multiplication of 
all kinds of cards and other devices for advertis- 
ing. Probably there are one hundred cards now 
used where there was one made two or three 
years ago, and a large share of the business of 
the Holyoke Works is the preparation of paper 
for this chromo and lithographic work. The 
paper itself is bought partly in Holyoke and part- 
ly in other places. 

The Water Power Company is doing a good | 
deal of work this summer, putting up new mills, | 
extending the canals, &c. It is just now build- | 
ing a new flume for testing turbines, which is to 
be a more important operation than ever before. | 
Some one was talking with one of our paper 
makers the other day about the prospects of low | 
water, and remarked that Holyoke would have | 
to study up the steam engine question. ‘Study | 
the turbine water-wheel question rather,” he re- 
plied. When every mill is limited to the amount 
of water paid for, it will be of the first impor- 
tance to get turbines which will give the highest | 
percentage possible of the useful effect of the 
water. 

One contractor, whose work is mostly mill 
building, is laying over 100,000 bricks a day and | 
has been doing so for two months or more. } 

The Valley Paper Company has finished a | 
chimney 115 feet high for the new addition to its 
mill, and is pushing work on the tail race from 
the new wheel pit. 

The Water Power Company, at Richmond, 
Va., has taken another young civil engineer 
from the office of Mr. Herschel, of the Holyoke 
Company, H. B. Fullerton, who will be quite a 
loss to some circles in this city. 

Rags are stiffening in price a little, and paper 
holds its own, with orders still brisk. The mar- 
ket for paper is better than usual at this time of 
year and shows the great and rapidly increasing 


quantity of paper used in this.country. H. 
et 








Chicago Notes. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } | 


Western Orrice Lockwoop Press, | 
8 Lakesipe BuriLpine, Carcaco, Ill., July 26, 1881. ; 


“We are glad,” says an E. C., “‘to have 
Eastern trade journals keep up the agitation of an 
export trade.” Now this sounds very large and 
very well and very patronizing, coming from 
such a source; and it might be passed with a | 
pitying smile if this was all that the E. C. had | 
tosay. Unfortunately it isnot. The paragraph | 
continues as follows: ‘There is no doubt that, | 
for Eastern manufactures east of the Alleghe- | 
nies, a profitable business can be done with 
European, South American and other countries. 
But in the West the export business is a kind of 
farce. The expense of transportation and otber 
advantages Eastern manufacturers possess for 





| “haul short,” with a recommendation that this 


| the raw material is grown or produced than it is 


E. C. shall modify his views. Finally, it is 
cheaper to export goods manufactured where 


to transport the raw material and then manv- | 
facture it. This rule applied will clearly indi- | 
cate to the E. C. the classes of goods which may | 
be exported more cheaply from the West than | 
from the East, and may also lead him into the 
“full light of the knowledge” that in the West 
the export business is not a kind of farce. 
G. B. H. 
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The London Exhibition. 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 








ARICULTURAL HA.t, London, July 16, 1881. | 

The exhibition is at length open and in toler- | 

able order. All the stands are up, but a few 
are still unfinished. 

Taking it all round, I don’t consider this year’s | 

Exhibition better or worse than last. It is of a 

somewhat different compusition. Different peo- 


| cutters. There are two rag boilers, 20 by 7 feet. 
| and three steam boilers, 5 by 16 feet. 


ing papers. 





ple are here, and large firms who were here last 
year are absent, and firms absent last year are 
now exhibiting. Taking the whole thing into 
consideration, I can’t see any great improve- 
ment or decline. There is not a single paper 
maker exhibiting, which is a powerful index of 
the feeling of the trade towards exhibitions But 
paper machinists are here in full force, and some 
new things, especially in strainers, are to be 
seen. All the great firms—in fact, all the firms 
but three—are here, and make good shows. 
Raw materials are well exhibited—better than 
last year, but not a sheet of English paper is to 
be seen. , 
The stationery show is poor. There is a strong 
x hibit of pictorial and art things; but the back- 
bone of the trade is not here. The colored 
almanac, poster, trade card, store ornament, 
valentine, Xmas card, and that species of work 
are here in abundance; but I don’t think this 
specialty is a satisfactory index of the stationery 
trade. Goodsell & Son, De La Rue & Co., Marcus 
Ward & Co., Collins, Sons & Co., J. Walker & | 
Co., the publishers, &c., are sadly missed. | 
The printing exhibit I don’t understand; but 
it seems to be very adequately represented and | 
very complete. | 
Journalism is here in more force, the Graphic 
and two “society” journals having large displays. 
Paper Making is the only British paper trade | 
journal present, and, I am glad tostate, hasdone 
good business, as will be seen. THE PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL, American Stationer, Ameri- | 
can Mail, Lockwood’s Directory, &c., have a 
position here also. we De 
| 





— Manufacturing News. 


Work upon the new addition of the Housatonic 
mill of the Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass., 
is going forward. 


EASTERN STATES. 
j 
| 

The Nonotuck mill at Holyoke has started up | 
with its new 48-inch water wheel of 600 horse- 
power. 

The Merrimack Paper Company, which will | 
manufacture at Lawrence, Mass., has been in- | 
corporated with a capital of $50,000. 


A new pulp mill will shortly be erected on the | 
site of the one that was burned at Gardiner, Me. 
The Valley Paper Company, Holyoke, expects | 
to have its water connections finished in about | 
a week, when work on the main building will 
begin. 
Wilder & Co., Ashland, N. H., are setting a | 
tubular boiler with the Jarvis patent furnace. | 


The new Syms & Dudley paper mill, Holyoke, 
is nearing completion, and will probably be 
ready to start up before September 1. The mill 
stands on the second level canal between the 
Winona and Nonotuck mills and on a lot 500 by 
410 feet. The engine room is 62 by 137 feet, one 
story above the basement. The basement con- 
tains 17 drainers, and there are 13 others, which | 
afford the mill an unusually large drainage ca- 
pacity. The bleach house is 66 by 38 feet, three 
stories with attic. The stock house is 137 by 38 
feet, four stories high. The machine room is 4 
by 124 feet, one story above the basement. There 
are two screen rooms, one 20 by 33 feet and the 
other 17 by 33 feet, each one story high. The | 
finishing room is 122 by 44 feet, three stories and 
attic. There are two towers, which contain the 
stairs and elevators, the rear tower connecting | 
the stock room and bleach room with the engine | 
room. One 45-inch and one 30-inch turbines will 
drive the engines and calenders, and two 24-inch 


In the finishing room are 


This is all correct except in one important re- 42, 38 and 30 inches; also four Hammond stock | 


The pump 
house contains one of Deane’s power pumps, and 
the elevators are provided with safety hatches. 
The pen-stock is 242 feet long and is 10 feet in 
diameter. It is made of plate iron and is one of 
the largest in the city. The mill will give em- 
ployment to 100 hands and its daily capacity 


| 
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WOOD PULP, STRAW PULP 


—AND— 


Those who have unsafe Rotary Boilers in use can exchange them for the Lori 
| Patent Rotary, and can be furnished with abundant evidence that the Loring Boiler tg 
absolutely safe, and the only safe Rotary Bleaching Boiler in use. For the production 
of chemically prepared wvod-pulp it has been found extremely difficult to make a boiler 
that would remain absolutely tight for any considerable length of time. I have accom- 
lished this result by adopting modes of construction far in advance of the best methods 
or producing first class boiler work, in combination with substances and methods en- 
tirely independent of boiler work, and only known to myself. I invite special inquiries 


will be about 10 tons of book and engine-sized | 2 Tegard to my patent Woop-PULP BoILers, } casera STRaAW-PULP BorLers, and Rotary 
or 


papers. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
The alterations at the mill, at Castleton, N. Y., 
recently bought by Woolworth & Graham, are 


mill will start up some time in September. 

George West, Ballston, N. Y., has contracted 
for the machinery for a chemical fibre mill of a 
capacity of five tons per day. The machinery 
is to be delivered in September when the build- 
ing will be ready for it. Mr. West has put in 
two new Jordan engines, one at his Union mill, 
and the other at his Eagle mill. 

The 48-inch machine at Geo. West’s Excelsior 
mill, Ballston, N. Y., has been taken out, and a 
76-inch double cylinder machine has been put in 
its place. 

A new paper mill to contain an 84-inch Four- 
drinier machine, is being built at Malone, N. Y. 





FOREIGN. 

The Dunedin, New Zealand, Morning Herald 
says that a late Scotch paper manufacturing 
firm has en route for Otago a complete plant for 
a large paper mill for the manufacture of print- 


— + 


John Simmons, Philadelphia, a well known 


nothwest corner of Jayne and Decatur streets, 
at the old stand where he has been for a number 
of years and which property he bought years 
ago. He has been a wholesale dealer in rags 
and paper for the past twenty-one years, and is 
as well known to the trade as any one in that 
city. His new building has a depth of 62}¢ feet 
by 40 feet, with a fine front, with two large 
doorways on Decatur street. Mr. Simmons re- 
ceives extensive shipments of paper and rags 
from the West. He gives every branch of the 
business his personal supervision, and says that 


Bleaching Boilers ; also to my patent process extracting water from wood and straw 
pulp, and to my improved Fibre or Drainer Tanks, and Fibre Valves. The common 
steam boilers built by the undersigned have proved more durable and safer than those 
of any other manufacturer in the United States. Steam boilers, now in good condition, 
that have been in constant use twenty-eight years, can still be seen in use in Boston. 
| Not one of the many thousand boilers, varying in weight from one-half to forty tons, 


ornamented these pages. To put him on the | Progressing very rapidly, and it is likely that the | has ever exploded or given out, to cause injury toa single person or to one dollar’s worth 


of property, during the twenty-eight years. 
HARRISON LORING, Boston, Mass. 


_ NOTICE.—I have been informed that irresponsible boiler-makers have offered to 
| build Rotary Boilers with whole wrought-iron heads and a hollow journal, which would 
be an infringement of my patent. Such boilers will be made by the undersigned at 
| low prices—having special tools for the work—and no extra charge made for the patent 
| tight, which would have to be paid by the user if made by an unauthorized person. 








| wholesale and retail dealer in paper and rags, | 
| has lately erected a fine new warehouse at 





_ HARRISON LORING. 


WINONA PAPER COMP'Y, 


Golyoke, Mass., GU. S. A., 


—MANUFACTURER OF— 


Extra Fine, Animal-Sized, Flat and Envelope Papers, 


—AND— 


WHITE AND TINTED SUPER-CALENDERED 


BOOK PAPER. 


The ‘‘ Model” mill, constructed on plan of a hollow square, with the largest em 


he is determined to furnish goods at figures | gine producing capacity of any single machine mill yet built. 


which will not admit of competition. 


HOLYOKE WIRE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of Fourdrinier Wires, Dandy 
Rolls and Cylinders. 
Seamiess Wove anp Lary Danpy Covers. 


Designing, Monvgrams and Lettering of all descrip- 
tions done at short notice. 


Cylinders Recovered and Repaired. 
BUCHANAN, BOLT & CO., 
P. O. Box 4638, Rotyogce, Mass. 














The Latest and Best. 

THE TWIN ROTARY PUMP, 
The Best Fire Pump Made. 
CIRCULAK SAW MILLS, 
With Ball's Patent Lever Set. 
MILL GEARING & SHAFTING. 

Twenty years’ experience. We guar- 


and we will give the information. 
CLARK & HEALD MACHINE CO. 


AMOS H. HALL’S 


CRDAR VAT # TANK 


FACTORY, 
1143, 1145 & 1147 N. Front St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Pit | ne 


Se 


as re 
i | 7 


| I 


oT 


Po 
ll i 


Drainers, Stuff Chests, Broken Tubs, Straw Kettles, 
Boiling and Size Tubs, Water Tanks, &c., 


For PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 





WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Snow's Latest Improved. 
“SILIM 380Z4¥] oyy Aq pos 





| Cohoes Iron Foundry & Machine Co., Cohoes, N. Y, 


antee satisfaction. Tell us your wants, is 


PARSON'S STEAM- BLOWER 


h oT ili HNN , Under-Grate Blast, 
11) Sieg an j {gu 8 fa 













Improving Bad Draughts, 
or utilizing Waste Solid Ma- 


terials of all kinds, such as 
SCREENINGS, TAN-BARK, 
SAWDUST, PEAT, &c. 


It requires no gearing, belt- 
ing, or machinery. “ee is a 


power within itself, le 
of re a — 
ful range of work. 


PARSON’S 
AIR-JET TUBE CLEANER. 


Cleans theronshiy ten tubes 
er minute. 'y handled. 
Never wears out. Best and 
simplest thing in the market. 

Full trial allowed before 
purchasing. 


Office, 42 Pine St., NewYork. 
H. E, PARSON, Sup’t. 
2 Manufactured by 


~ Watertown Steam Blower Co 


| 


VERNON BROTHERS &CO.. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
65 and G7 Duane St., New York, 


Manufacturers of the following Brands of Writing: Alleghany, 
St. Lawrence, National, Bay View, Congress, Windsor, Neptune, 
Castle, Durand & Co., and Palisade Note, Letter, Foolscap, 
Legal and Bill Cap Papers. 

Manufacturers of the Vernon Paper Company’s Ledger Paper, 
United States and Washington Flats, Superfine and Fine Flat 
of all sizes, White and Colored French Folios, Colored Flat 
Caps and Folios, Buff and Gold Envelope Papers, Engine Sized 
Flat Papers of first, second and third qualities, for Blank Book 





Manufacturers. 


| 





Manufacturers of Colored and White Tissue Papers and Tissue and 
Manilla Copying Papers. 

Dealers in Rope and Jute Manillas of all sizes, Tissue Manillas, 
16, 20 and 24 sheet count; Seidlitz Paper, Hardware, Machine, 
and Super Calendered Book and News, Colored Poster, Glazed 
Cover; Diamond, all Rag, White and Colored Blotting—equal 
to any manufactured. 


Importers of English White and Silver Ware Tissue. 


HE. PRATT «x CO., 
BROKERS IN PAPER, 


Sell to the Trade only, and bill and ship all goods direct from Mills. 
* GP" CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MORSE BUILDING, cor. Nassau and Beekman Sts.,. NEW YORK, 








354 
; WOOLWORTH & GRAHAM, 


—IMP* 


Paper Mater: Guect ; ater terials 


FOREIGN » DOMESTIC RAG 


Bleaching Pewter Soda Ash, ewe Ke. | 
WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS. 


Official Export Agents for American | 


Paper Manufacturers. 


No. 76 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| -PURE- 


‘Chemical 


WOOD FIBRE | 


SUITABLE FOR 


Fine News, Book and Writing Papers. 


——— =< 


DRY IN ROLLS. 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


The American Wood Paper Co. 


For Samples and Terms apply to 


E. EMBREE, Agent, 


P.O Box 4667. 


RB. B. ‘BRIGGS, 


—IMPORTER OF— 


Paper Stock, 


62 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Also, Sole Agent for 
JOAN SS. BRADFORD, 


Clepington Steam Waste Works, 
DUNDEE. SCOTLAND. 


CAMPBELL & SMITH 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 110 & 112 NASSAU ST, NEW YORK, 
— AGENTS FOR— 


The Chelsea Paper Mfg. Co, 
Tileston & Hollingsworth and 
J. & R. Kingsland, 


FRANK DILTS, 


Fulton, Oswego Co., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Paper Mill Machinery 


Cone Pulley Paper Cutters, Paper 
Trimmers, Rag Cutters, Straw 
Washers, Stuff Pumps, and 
Cylinder Washers. 
Tans made of Fae aa Mill Engines, complete, 


GENERAL JOBBING & REPAIR & REPAIRING. 


Keystone [Felts 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Li. K. HEATHCOTE & CO., 


Glen Rock, Pa. 


FOURDRINIER and CYLINDER 
Wet and Press Felts and Jackets. 


All Sizes and Styles 


from the coarsest to the 


suitable for the making 


finest paper. 


All Felts Guaranteed to run well or 
they can be returned. 

For best results from fast running try our 
XX style Felt for Fourdrinier Machines, and 
style ‘‘C” for Cylinder Machine. Prices 
sent upon application. 


140 Nassau St., New oe ; 


TH E PAPE! TRADE 


GROCKER MLANOFACRTRI GOMP'Y, 


HOLYOK EH, MASS.,, 


MANUFACTURE 


waite BRISTOL BOARDS o2==- 


| 
Colored Mediums and Specialties. 
THE HURLBUT PAPER COMP’Y, 


SOUTH LEE, MASS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-Class Card, Bristol, Envelope, 
ioe nee ewer Papers. 


&2” This Company exhibited their Manufactures at the ‘ Centennial Exhibition,’ and were awarded a 


DIPLOMA ‘AND MEDAL. 





Manufacturers of STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


Of all the regular Weights and Sizes, in Flat and Folded, Ruled and Plain. 


Always on hand a full line of our Celebrated Brands of ‘‘ Pequot Mills ‘Charter Oak 


Mills,” ‘‘ Huron Mills” and ‘* Nehantic Mills.” 
| cede for specialties in first class papers solicited. Samples and prices sent on application, 


East Hartford Manufacturing Co., Burnside, Conn. 


BOSTON MACHINE COMPANY, 


TREASURER'’S OFFICE: 
Granite, cor. wae First Street, Boston, Mass., No. 


70 Water Street, 


MACHINISTS, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CYLINDER and LEATHER BOARD Machin IMPROVED D Washing and Beating Engines 
Ae J a Cutters, Bundle and Stop p Cottere, 
LLS a nm Rolls furnished, cove: 
with RUBBER, by june B. Vinca process. 


— HARPER'S IMPROVED FOURDRINIER. 
LARGELY INCREASED facilities for ome Rolls. 
Supr. Paper Macainery Dept. 


NON OTUCK P. PAPER CO., 


Holyoke, Mass., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST CLASS ENGINE-SIZED— 


Flat and Envelope Papers. | 


Also, WHITE AND TINTED SUPER-CALENDERED BOOK. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 
Writing s Envelope Papers Bristol Boards 


—— 








Otley 


HENRY P. EATON, 

















J. C. PARSONS, Treas. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


O. E.MERRILL & CO., 


Beloit, Wisconsin, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MACHINERY 


— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. — 
Rolls Reground by the J. 2 Morton Poole Co.’s Process. 











ail Estimates on stim dct or ee Paper Mills eetey furnished. 
¢—___—_——_e 
Manilla 


vow) WOOD PULP = 


BY A NEW PATENTED PROCESS. 


Bleaches Easily. Will not Stick to the Press-Rolis. 
lates Headily with Cotton or Tinen Fibre. 


—_—_—_-—-s——-- 


BRADNER SMITH & CoO., 


119 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ils. 


Assimi- 


JOU 


_| {# Correspondence Solicited. 


BAST HARTFORD MANUFACTURING C0, 
Writing Fapers, BOOK 


R N A Bat 


GEO. R. DICKINSON. J. E. CLARK 


‘DICKINSON & CLARK PAPER (0., 


HOLYOKE, MASS., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Machine Super-Calendered Book @ Envelope Papers 
and HEngine-Sized Flats. 


(=s~ Samples on Application, 


VE PAPE 
% N T po Turner’s Falls, APER Cc O M 


MANUFACTORERS OF ALL GRADES OF PRINTING PAPER. 


A re: is Made of Roll oer for Perfecting Presses. 


et 


—ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF— 


W OCOD a ed a 


_ For Ne Wwews ana Manila ae 


“ALBION PAPER COMPANY, 
Holyoke, Mass., 


Manufacturer of Machine and ficinicilil 


PAPER, 


— ALSO, — 


arene eee FLAT PAPER. 


_EDW ARD C. TAFT, TREASURER. 


ITMAN & co., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


_ BOOK, NEWS| + ik a in OR FLAT. 


Required by Book Publishers, News apapers, Printers, Benutacteing Stationers, Blank Book Makers, 
Lithographers. Send for Catalogue e and Lists 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE eae MANILLA PAPERS OF ALL SIZES. 
WIssaBICKON, MANAYUNK AND YORK MILLs. , 32 & 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 























— RALPH MILLS. — — RALSTON MILLS. — 


A. G&G BLULIOT, 
Commission Paper VW/arehouse, 
727 Chestnut St. and 726 Jayne St., respec Pa. 


Large stocks of RELIABLE GRADES of Paper, with am facilities to execute © Quality and 
Weight guaranteed. RAGS, FELTI GS, CHEMIC , ULTRAMARINE, a &e., &e. 


MAGARGE & GREEN, 
Gommission Paper Warehouse, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ail Correspondence solicited with Manufacturers of Book, News and Manilla Papers. 


“SCOTT PAPER COMPANY (Limited), 


SCOTT PAPER Ct CO. pamela 
Ey No. 27 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


P COVERINGS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
| MANILLA and ROPE WRAPPING PAPERS, 


| Papoleum Carpetings and Building Papers, 


| [=~ WRITE us FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


EWEN & MORGANSTERN, 


COMMISSION MERCHAMNTS, 


Western Assorted Paper Stock 
(STANDARD PACKINGS, 
FOREIGN RAGS and PAPER STOCK, CHEMICALS, SIZING and 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES IN GENERAL 
Always on hand and to arrive, at lowest Market Rates. &2@™ Inquiries will receive prompt attention 
No. a1 BEE KMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BELT e+ OO -®- 


The Best Metallic Belt Hook in the Market or 


LEATHER, RUBBER OR CANVAS BELTS. 


These Hooks have been thoroughly tried for Gowen zeare tn 
the leading Paper Mills of this Country, and all who use 
them admit that they are the best and cheapest fastening in use. 
ener act on the same es as ng on the sole of the 

The teeth o peso of the belt is not weak- 

a by punching holes; and the teeth, taking hold in. = many 

P e strain comes more uniformly on the ends of the belt, 
which prevents tearing out the e 

Descriptive Circulars and Price. Liste to be had on application. 


Ww. O. TALCOTT, Pro eee eas arte 
P.O. Box 1445, PROVIDEN E,. Rr. ig 
&@ In sending for samples, please state width and thickness of belting. 
SAMPLE HOOKS SENT GRATIS UPON APPLICATION. 
I ————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


PEARL PULP, 


—~ MANUFACTURED BY — 


BE. PP. CHAPIN, 
Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in Paper-Makers’ Supplies, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















This material is being used by many of the leading Paper Makers, and gives entire satisfaction. As a 
filling it has no equal. It can be used freely in the finest grades of Paper without injuring the quality. 

It mingles with the Rag Pulp and becomes a part of the Paper, and cannot be detected without submit- 
ting the Paper to a chemical test, while other makeweights, such as Clay, Terra Alba (or Silesian White, as 
it is sometimes called), and other ground stone and granular material, if used in any quantity, will lower 
the quality of the Paper and can easily be detected. 








DIRECTORY. 


Cards under this heading will be charged for 
at rate of $15 per annum for each card, 


NEW YORK HOUSES. 
_  ]} 
Jute Butt Brokers. 
CABOT, BOWLES & CO., 
CROCKER, HENRY H., & CO., 
DALAND, WILLIAM S., 


GEORGE W. TILTON, Bagging a and Paper Stock of 
all kinds, & 99 Water st., N. Y. 


COHEN, PHILIP L., & Co., 105 Water st. Special at- 
tention paid to buyers’ interests in purchasing and 
shipping. 


TUCKERMAN, G., 








~ 81 Water st. 
_ 1% Pearl st., N. Y. 
124 Water st., N. Y. 


72 Beaver st., N. Y. 
Machinery Oils. 


NEW YORK LUBRICATING CO., 126 Maiden Jane. 
Lubricating Oils and Compound ‘for Paper Mills. 


Note Broker. 


Buys and Sells Notes of Paper Manu- 
Dealers, 22 Nassau st.. N. Y. 


COLBY, C 
> 7 


Paper and Paper Makers’ Supplies. 
BARRETT, THOMAS» 78 Duane st., N. Y. 


BELDEN, M. B., Straw, Manilla and Rag Paper, 45 
Dey st., N. Y. 


BUTLER &. JOHNSON, 
man st., 


CLARK, C. C., ton and Mil Clift Se, 





Dealers in Paper, 44 Beek- 





New York. 
HEWITT, C. B., & BRO., 48 Beekman st. 
HUBBS & LAMB, _ __ 96 Beekman st., N. Y. 
HULBERT,H.C.,&CO., _—_‘58 Beekman st. 
LYON, N.C., JR, _ 46 Annst., N. Y. 
MURPHY, JOHN J., 








PERKINS & GOODWIN, 84 Duane st. 
SIMPSON & WRIGHT, _201 William st.. N.Y. 
WATSON, GEORGE, Jr., 63 Beekman st. 


Paper Makers. 
HAND & ELSWORTH 


White and Geen Tissue and 


Copyi Paper, at Peekskill, N.Y. Paper Ware 
Sone aad office, 51 Beekman st., N. Y. 
ORRS & CoO., Printing and H Mills at Troy. 


Roll Papers a Specialty. Office, 39 Park Row, N. 
Paper Makers’ Chemicals and Colors. 


HELLER & MERZ, Ultramarine, 55 Maiden lane, N.Y. 

RIKER, J. L. & D. S., 45 Cedar st. 

SERGEANT BROS., 78 William st., N. Y. 
Paper Stock Brokers. 


. a John and 5 Dutch sts. | 





BURR BROS., a 





phia. Flour Sack, Building and other Manilla Papers. 
Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


BULKLEY & CO. (Late with J. G. Ditman & & © ) 
124 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


rters and Dealers, 
North Water st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CHEEVERS, JAS., Paper Stock and Woolen Rags, 





__ 205 Causeway 8t., aia nee n, Mass. 
| CLAFLIN, C. J., & CO., Dealers in Cotton Waste 
5 oe : 2 _ Providence, R. 1. 
DICKINSON & CO., Cotton & Woolen 
7 / New Haven, Conn. 
DICKINSON & MAYO, Cotton Rags and Paper 
Stock, Springfield, Mass. 
DORAN, 


A., Wholesale Dealer in Pa — and Paper 
Stock, 6 and 8 Union st., B: 


ERIE CITY RAG Va, 
8 East Fifth st., Erie, Pa. 


B. FELSENTHAL & BROS., Paper, Bags, Twine, Wool- 
_ en & Cotton Rags, 156-160 8. Desplaines st., Chicago. 


FOLLANSBEE, TYLER & CO., 124 and 126 Quincy 
__8t., Chicago, in. Refer to J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


FRANZEN & CO., Wholesale Dealers in Paper Stock, 
Cotton and W: oolen Rags. Milwaukee, W is. 


GARVAN, P., Paper & Paper Stock, Hartford, Conn. 


GILBERT, WM., & ps Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Ma- 
terials. land | 13 Market st., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAHAM PAPER CO., Paper Warehouse and Stock 
Dealers. 217 and 219 No. Main st., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRIS, M., & BROS., 403 & 405 Fifth ave., Chic: 
_ it. Branch Houses: Dubuque, Ia. ; Burlington, 


LANEY, JAMES, & CO., poise in Paper nt Paper 
_ Stock, Cotton and Ww rool en Rags, Rochester, 


eae BROS., Woolen Rags, Paper ‘Stock, 
ad 0 and 12 North Canal st., Ch licago, ii. 


ee B., Dealer in Paper § Stock and 


idgeport, Conn. 


_ Woolen Rags. _5il West Lake st., Chicago, ill. 
MARELE, C. P., & SONS, Mfs. of Printing and Glazed 
Hardware. 126 Second ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


M4Q8ACHUSETTS PAPER CO., Paper and Paper 








BARTOW, THEO., & SONS, Jute Butts and China 


Clay 54 Pine st., N. Y. 
BEEBE, IRA . r CH ARLES, ES, 44 & 46 Duane st., N. Y. 


HAW KINS, W. F., Broker in Rags, Pape 
Chemicals, 62 


Printed Wrapping Paper. 


NUGENT & STEVES. Also Paper and Boxes. 
588 and 540 Pearl st., N. Y. 


Rags and Paper Stock. 
ATTERBURY BROS., _—_253: and 255 Front st. 
BRIGGS, R. B., 12 Reade st. 
BUCHANAN, M. T., _ 263 Front st. 
COHN, LAZARUS & CO., 253 Pear! st., N. Y. 
CORRIGAN, PATRICK, 700 Second ave., N. Y. 
DALY, DANIEL, 366 Water st., N. Y. 
DAMERY, JAMES, __251 and 259 Front st., N. Y. 


EVANS, T. J., N. W. . Corner Frankfort and William 
sts., N. ¥. ce 


FITZGERALD, JAMES M., & CO., Paper and Paper 
Stock, 187 South fth ave., N. Y. 


GILDEA, PATRICK, 445 and 447 West 13th st. 








Duane re. .. New York 




















HARLEY, GEORGE, 362, 365 and 367 Third st., N. Y. 
HENNESEY, JAS., 10 and 12 Reade st., N. Y. “Ware- 
house, 253 Fourth’ st., Brooklyn. eee 

KEENAN’S, OWEN, SON, Established 1840. 
448 Pear! st., N. Y. 


KENDALL BROS., Morse Building, 140 Nassau st. N. = 


KORNBLUM, DANIEL,Paper Makers’Stock,Shirt Cut- 
_tings& Light Seconds, Specialties,92 Walker st.,N.Y. 


LIBMANN, JOSEPH, & CO., New lanes Gpechtg, 
Howard st., N. Y. 


LOEWENTHAL & MORGANSTERN, 
21 Beekman st., N. Y. 


____ 914 Pearl st., N. Y. 
534 Pearl st.. N. Y. 


LOEWENTHAL BROS., 
LYON, JAMES M., Agent, | 
LYON, J. W., & CO., _35 Park st. 
MAHARIN, M. A., Metals, 513 1 Washington st. 


MoGINNIS, HUGH, Dealer in Cotton & Woolen 
_ Paper Stock & Old Metals, 59 & 61 Spring st., N 


MoQUADE, ARTHUR J., 535 & 587 E. 18th st., N. Y. 
O’MEARA, M., 27 Centre st. 


PFLUGNER, J. C., Cotton and Woolen Rags, 
404 & 406 West Forty- -first st. 


RING, M. A., & SONS (418 Atlantic ave., Boston, 139 
_ North Front st., Philadelphia), 534 Pearl | st., N. 


SAVAGE, JAMES, Jn., 386 & 888 Seventh ave., N. YY. 











SERGEANT BROS., __%8 William st., N. Y. 
SMITH, JAMES F., Jute Waste a “B Peck s 

Peck slip, N. Y. 
SMITH, THOMAS, 30 Hester st. 


SOULS, WM. &CO, 
WARD, OWEN, 


___ 802 Hudson st., N.Y. 
448 & 450 West 39th st. 
Straw Boards. 


BUTTERFIELD, H. A., 548 Pearl st., near Broadway. 
FITZGIBBONS, MESSER & CO, Mfrs. Straw Boards, 








Lined Bds.,News& Paper, 
of Straw ot Straw Bde. by Patent Mach’y, 63, 65 65k Of Crosby st st. 
HAYES, JAMES E., & CO., 7 Duane st. 
Wire Cloth. — 


LANG, MARIUS, Importer of Vie Cloth, 
4 Bleecker st., N. ¥. 


OUT OF TOWN HOUSES. 


po eeeecete 
Binders’ Boards. i 


SHEEDER, J. FRED., Mfr, of Album, Binders’ Trunk 
_and Button Boards, Kimberton, Pa. 


SARSER, J. J. & J. 8., Paper Stock and Binders’ Boards, 
d 623 Commerce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cuts for Printers of Wrapping Paper, Flour | 


Sacks, Etc. 
ZEESE, A., & Co., 155 & 157 Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 
Dandy Roll Manufacturers. 


CaaEy BIGELOW WIRE WORKS, Sp eld, 
Pat. Seamless Wove and Laid’ Dandy lis. 


ea and Paper Makers’ Supplies. a 


BOYNTON, G. E., Pope and Twine 
87 Eddy st., Providence, R. 1 














__Paper Makers’ Chemicals and Colors. 








BLANCHARD, J. HENRY, Chemicals and Wood Pulp, 
08 Milk Mass. 


st., Boston, 


| McARDLE & HART, 
r Stock, and | 


Stock, ___ Springfield, Mass. 
MAYER, A. B.. and Paper Stock Dealer, 
1014, 1020. 1022 N. Twelfth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


355 West st., N. Y., and Newburg, N. Y. 
McKEON, P. & J., Dealers in Wi colen & Cotton 


&e. 305 and 207 North Second st., Brooklyn, E. 


MOERS, E. M., Dealer in Old & New Metals, all kinds 
of Wool & Paper Stock, 20 E. 2d st., Cincinnati, O. 


RICHMOND & CO., F. H., Paper and Paper Stock 
Warehouse, Cotton V W: faste Dealers, Providence, R. I. 


SNIDER’S, LOUIS, SONS, Manufacturers and Whole- 
_ sale Paper Dealers. . 121 Walnut st., Cincinnati, O. 


ee ee & BRO., Wholesale Dealers in 
Woolen , Paper Stock, and Manufacturers’ 


Supplies generally, 18 and 20 Mi Main | st., Cincinnati, O. 


ELLIOT A. G., Paper and Paper Stock, 727 Chestnut 
d 726 J ayne sts., Philadelphia. 


SIMMONS, JOHN, Wholesale Dealer in 
Rags, 20 and 2 Decatur st.. Philadelphia. 








n Paper and 





UNION WADDING CO., 
in Cotton Waste and Paper Stock, Providence, R. I. 


WALSH, D. J., & CO., 107 No. Front st., Philadelphia. 
All Kinds of Woolen Rags Bought Sor Cash, 
Screen Plate Manufacturers and Repairers. 

ANNANDALE SCREEN PLATE CO., ‘Repairi 
Plates a Specialty. P.O. Box 309, Paterson, N. J 


| 
| 
Old 
ASHMUN SCREEN PLATE CO., Old Plates renewed; 
| 
| 
| 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





charges moderate. P. O. Box 210, Paterson, N. J. _ 
JUDSON, HOWARD, 127 and 129 N. J. R. R. ave., 
Newark, N. J. New Patent Screen Plates. 





Straw Boards and Straw Wrapping. 


BAUER, J. C., & CO., 127 N.4th st., Philadelphia. Straw 


Boards, Colored Papers, &e. 


TUCKER'S, E., 
Paper-Box Mach 


Lining a specialty, — 


SONS, Straw Boards, P: 
*y, 100 Trumbull st.. Hartford 


Twine. 
BOSTON CORDAGE CO., Boston.--Sisal Twines for Pa- 


Twines 


| per and Pulp Mfrs. a Specialty. co ‘spondence S Solicited, 


FOREIGN HOUSES. 
ee 


Rags and Paper Stock. 


WALKER, J. R., Dealer in Pa: 
and Scrap Metals, 30 and 34 


r Stock, Woolen 
‘oundling st., Montrea 








IMPORTATIONS OF PAPER STOCK, 
PAPER, BOOKS, CHEMICALS, &c. 


IMPORTS of Paper and Paper Materials, Books, 
&c., at the Port of New York, for the week 
ended July 22, 1881. Quantity given in 
packages when not otherwise specified. 














DE ccncacecategesennkannhea 121) $15,462 
BD cccccccensithss- encktace.-s008ensenes ee -— 
Aluminous Cake. ..........-.--+-s000+ — — 
Bleaching Powders .............-.---- 840' 3,114 
sc csncasnecacaneneneceetnes 1,036) 21,902 
Bete TRIO ons coccc ce: cavecdvecess — — 
Eo cdc tvcvedniccusccvecvene 1,850) 24,974 
IE nen cca ncanahdao hana bés — — 
Ric oon cn 0c cocccosseces cs 137 5,561 
SNS, AG cl pets tudviccdcdenclostess 210| 29,517 
TIOWEOIEEE. ccoccccccccccssscscccecces 44) 2,504 
ee a 24) 7,168 
ee re teal his» checkin tasndes tx 35) 1,402 - 
WE Pe a cov ecccccccccscvcsseesests — — 
POR cs seapesonscenssacsececanece cence 139) 16,988 | 
DeneE Pea Hh iesv ive cosvcncssecccsved! 8 304 
Sat eee cscs ondkscecenvavacce: 7 934 | 
I ME 8. a cckonapecabansaasecne 7 798 
BT santa doses deated sonassvecascenecce — 617 
TURD BAB... 6. ccccccccccceccccovccceses — — 
Jute Rejects and Cuttings ............ — —_— 
Paper Hangings, .........-.-.-+-s+e++++ 13 1,704 | 
PaEP Boece cccccccsccccccscccsccese 2,677, 41,590 
TD BIB ceccoccccescsscoccsenaccscss —| 256 
IN sth, Picnics otinsvcensaene si |} 44) 8,824 | 
a dos incancdsdatcks’ sctec | 6,757 $178,754 








ry ‘ ‘ " 

THE PAPER TRADE J 

- Paper Cutters. TOTAL IMPORTS. 

| HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. | General Merchandise, for the week ended 
p mh >. CH bbs. duGdrévvesimeceeseseevec $5,275,630 
aper Making Machinery. aper, Paper Stock, &c.— 
SL eee a ry _ Por the year ended May 23, 1873........ 15,074,825 
EMORY, P. P., & CO., Mfg. of Water Filter Lock For the year ended May 22, 1874 12,150,855 
Valve, Springfield, Mass ed = year os 7 $1, 1875..... 13,292,891 
a eens t 26, 1876 ‘ 

HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS, Manufacturer | For the ear cnded May 25, 1877. "pea oot 
of Steam Boilers (B. F. MULLIN), Holyoke, Mass. For the year ended May 24, 1878. 10,246,413 
rere or the year ended May 23, 1879 9,561,001 
SMITH, WINCHESTER & CO., South Windham, Ct. For the year ended May 21, 1880. 13,549,975 
THE SIBLEY MACHINE CoO.. Norwich, Conn. For the year ended May 27, 1881. 14,379,508 
For the week ended June 3, 1881. 145,876 
Paper Manufacturers. For the week ended June 10, 1881. os 249,459 
JERSEY CITY PAPER CO., White and Colored Tissue | For the week ended June 24, 188.0000. 16i°?y1 
_ & Manilla Wrapping, 211 Wayne st., Jersey City,N.J. For the week ended July 1, 1881........ 227,228 
SCOTT PAPER CO. (Limited), 27 N. 6th st., Philadel- | For the week ended July 8, 1881........ ae + 


For the week ended July 15, 1881 


IMPORTS of Rags ond other Paper Stock at the 
Port of New York, since Jan. 1, 1881, from 
the following Ports, showing quantities from 
each Port. 





Old Ma- 

Rags. Papers. nillas 

Bales. Bales. Bales. 
EE ane eee — — 1,519 
RETA, « cco cccevensscos 4,026 — — 
ARBWEEP. 00 0 ccccsene severe 1.253 218 447 
SI, canens dab <iquwiskons 404 — — 
BEIGE 0. cewesvenss voce ves 1,665 366 208 
ee —- 503 60 
Gs ctccscccctecessoeusees 22 — — 
Gris ccccscccgpcivones 2,211 7 — 
SI 5 voce cccccdvvecces 4 — — 
Canary Islands... .......... 24 — — 
Rss wcecccunéckamatsens — _— 149 
csc cnitecdstsessntedere 338 — —_—. 
COE. « nnccecocsessess 315 a es 
1,610 742 6,081 
Cec cc ccdscceccecessseeys 1,1€5 — 
carci ames e hiew KP xunne 1,706 3,015 158 
SEDER sos ccc qeevsecsnases 1,725 2 92 
PE akisivhe vdewossengedns 8 5 — 
PRESEN s Hiv cttd sds civivec 6,351 24 597 
SIE. 568 Hn os cnc cdieee 129 ae ao 
REID, cs 6 0002 150 tsencvs 2,886 -- no 
DAE. « cecnnan coedcunes ses 3,690 — — 
Diintieéesersasbeawehnnada — 135 109 
BRVETIOEE ccccesseccccccconcs 1,116 1,281 1,816 
SE sos co cdictsvedbevecion 12,439 16,095 3,934 
ee 223 —— —- 
DG six 6cvtwa sae scotauces 1,873 — — 
NL <é¢idcbvacoe tose 140 St — 
TRRTENES ov ove cc-coscdcovese 7 — — 
eee a ee 480 a — 
BD IND i scne 20s sees cece 262 — 51 
TRSCRRIGREE.. cc cccccccccceccs 240 — — 
Singapore..... ....seeeeees- $ — oo 
IN di ditiie «din sttsuwedis 272 —— —- 








EXPORTS of Paper, Books, &c., from the Port of 
New York to Foreign Ports for the Week 
Ended July 27, 1881, with Aggregates and 
Values. 

BOOKS, cases, to Bremen, 1; to Liverpool, 33; to 
London, 12; to Glasgow, 3; to British North Ameri- 
can colonies, 2; to Havre, 16; to British West Indies, 
2; to Australia, 12; to United States of Colombia, 
8; to China, 2; to Argentine Republic, 3; to Hayti, 1; 
to Venezuela, 3. 

PAPER, to Bremen, 6 pkgs.; to Hamburg, 5 cs.; to 
Liverpool, 25 cs.; to London, 1 cs.; to Glasgow, 1 cs. ; 
to Canary Islands, 13 pkgs.; to British West Indies, 
528 rms., 23 pkgs.; to Porto Rico, 4,250 rms.; to Aus- 
tralia, 9cs.; to New Zealand, 1 cs.; to United States 
of Colombia, 21 pkgs.; to Mexico, 3,500 rms , 18 cs. ; 
to Argentine Republic, 15 cs.; to Hayti, 380 rms., 100 
pkgs.; to Brazil, 10 pkgs.; to Cuba, 105 pkgr.; to 
Venezuela, 6 pkgs. 

STATIONERY, cases, to Bremen, 11; to Ham- 
burg, 4; to Liverpool, 25; to London, 1; to British 
West Indies, 11; to United States of Colombia, 28; 
to Central America, 5; to Uruguay, 24; to Mexico, 13; 
to Argentine Republic, 6; to » em ve 


AGGREGATES AND VALUES. 





PEE, BOND, cnc ncaseves verencevesss 8,658 $2,389 
Eee 284 5,710 
Gos geeks sncescccasguccces 75 5,529 
BOGE, GOBER. ccccces cocccesce wvsece 98 10,586 , 
is WR aes s cnenteendsionswenmete 1,691 6,512 
Stationery, CAGOS......2.c.cccccceces 136 6,989 
LL its cone on ganeca mane 10,942 337,665 
ToraL Exports. 
General Merchandise for the week ended 
OO Oe er eee 97, 400.100 | 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 27, 1873. 2,889,482 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 26; 1874. 1,783,877 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 25, 1875, 2,327,682 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 23° 1875. 1,654,384 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 29, 1877. 1,790,659 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 28, 1878. 1,576,562 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 27, 1879. 1,889,783 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 26, 1880. 2,016,545 
Paper, &c., for the year ended May 25, 1881. 1,920,058 
Paper, &c., for the week ended J’ne 1, 1881. 38,714 
Paper, &c., for the week ended J’ne 8, 1881. 43,695 
Paper, &c., for the week ended J'ne 15, 1881. 41,259 
Paper, &c., for the week ended J’ne 2! 1881. 52,718 
Paper, &c., for the week ended J’ne 29, 1881. 42,887 
Paper, &c., for the week ended July 6, 1881. 57,598 
| Paper, &c., for the week ended July 13, 1881, 32,541 
Paper, &c., for the week cended July 20, 1881. 34,469 


NEW YORK 


From Jury 19 to JuLty 26, 
Paper Stock. 

Woolworth & Graham, Hermann, Antwerp, 238 bs. 
manillas. 

Lee & Sturges, by same, 34 bs. rags, 12 bs. old pa- 
pers, 

Fabbri & Chauncey, 
rags. 

8S. W. Parker, Carolus, Beyrout, 404 bs. rags. 

Jonas Phillips & Co., La Rachelle, Leghorn, 100 bs. 


IMPORTS. 


1881. 





Andre Padre, Leghorn, 50 bs. 


“Fabtet & Chauncey, by same, 75 bs. rags. 

J. W. Mason & Co., Magdalene, Bremen, 87 bs. ma- 
nillas. 

Hagemeyer & Brunn, by same, 75 bs. rags. 

J.W. Mason & Co., Wisconsin, Liverpool, 31 bs. 
rags. 

Lewy Bros., Alsatia, London, 302 bs, rags. 

Cohn, Lazarus & Co., The Queen, London, 543 bs. 
rags. 

Horwitz & Neustadt, by same, 148 bs. rags. 

W. I. Clark, Ethiopia, Glasgow, 340 bs. old papers. 

J. L. Taylor, by same, 38 bs. old papers 

W. H. Parsons & Co., Egyptian Monarch, London, 
54 bs. rags, 69 bs. old papers. 

W. I. Ciark, Peter McCormick, Glasgow, 65 bs. rags. 
57 bs. old papers. 

W. 1. Clark, State of Florida, Glasgow, 56 bs. rags. 

Paper. 


E, & H. T. Anthony & Co., Herder, Havre, 1 cs. 
R. La Forte, France, Havre, 1 cs. hangings. 


OURN AL. 
G. H. Barbey, by same, 2 cs, hangings. 


B. & P. Lawrence, by same, 2 cs. hangings. 

E. J. Kimpton, by same, 6 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, by same, 6 cs. 

C. H. George, Algeria, Liverpool, 1 cs. hangings. 

L. De Jonge & Co., Waesland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 

R. Neumann, by same, 3 cs. 

B. & P. Lawrence, Baltic, Liverpool, 6 cs. 

Whiting & Young, by same, 12 cs. 

L. De Jonge & Co., City of Montreal, 
8 cs. 


Liverpool, 
—_— +> 


BOSTON IMPORTS. 


From Juty 21 To Juty 27, 





1881, INCLUSIVE. 


(Nore.—By order of the Treasury Department at 
Washington the names of importers of merchandise 
at this port are withheld from the press. Parties 
wishing their names to appear in the reports of im- 
ports will please communicate with J. Henry Blanch- 
ard, No. 108 Milk street.—Ep.] 

Books. 

E. A. Sweat, Minnesota, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

Order, Marathon, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

Estes & Lauriat, Malta, Liverpool, 4 cs. 

C. Schoenhoff, by same, 1 cs. 

Boston Athenzeum, by same, 1 cs. 

Order, by same, 3 cs. 

Order, by same, 3 cs. 

Boston Athenzeum, Missouri, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

Order, by same, 1 cs. 





Paper, &e. 
C. Reid & Co., Malta, Liverpool, 3 cs. manufact- 
ured, 
Order, Marathon, Liverpool, 1 cs. manufactured. 


Paper Stock. 

Train, Smith & Co., Minnesota, Liverpool, 105 bs. 
rags. 

Warren & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 95 bs. paper 
stock. 

Order, Australia, London, 57 bs. paper stock. 

Dutton & Schenck, Phoenician, Glasgow, 79 bs. pa- 
per stock. 


Oz 
355 
Train, Smith & Co., by same, 250 bs. paper stock. 
Haskins & Montague, Carroll, Halifax, 13 bs, paper 
stock. 
Delong & Seaman, G. 
paper stock. 
Order, Hero, Newfoundland, 3,000 Ibs. paper stock. 
Soda Ash. 
Warren & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 626 cks. 
J. L. & D.S8. Riker, Malta, Liverpool, 158 cks. ash, 
82 cks. alkali. 


C. Harris, St. Johns, 30 tons 


Caustic Soda, 
Warren & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 614 drums. 
E. & F. King & Co., by same, 300 drums. 
Sal Soda. 
Warren & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 614 bbls, 


Bleaching Powder. 
Warren & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 152 cks. 
J.L. & D. 8. Riker, Malta, Liverpool, 150 cks. 
Geo. Watson, Jr., Massachusetts, Liverpool, 
cks. 


109 


China Clay. 
J. Henry Blanchard, Santiago de Cuba, Savannah, 
71 cks. 
Hide Cuttings. 
T. Groom & Co., Missouri, Liverpool, 79 pkgs. 
Lockwood, McClintock & Co., by same, 353 pkgs. 
- 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS. 


Paper. 
Chas. Beck, Ohio, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
Paper Stock. 
Vv. A. Sartori & Son, Battaglia, Leghorn, 275 bs. 
rags. 
J. W. Lyon & Co., Benjamin Bangs, London, 151 
bs. old papers. 











Soda Ash. 
Fergusson Bros., Coronilla, Newcastle, 135 cks. 
Order, Ohio, Liverpool, 72 cks., 65 tes, 
Soda Crystal. 
Fergusson Bros., Coronilla, Newcastle, 730 cks. 
Bleaching Powder. 
1 Order, Ida Lilly, a 98 tes. 


BUTTERWORTH & GRIFFITHS, 


—IMPORTERS OF — 


Paper Stock and Sizing, 


No. 58 FEDERAL 


STREET, BOSTON. 


Cc. A. CHSNEE, Uv. &. Manager. 











= REMOVAL. = 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 





1” 


N.Y, 


THE OLD RELIABLE “voces” 


canes an titin Sanh clas cs a 


The Baldwinsville Gentrifagal Pump Works, 


order to give our patrons the benefits of superior ship- 
ing facilities, we have removed our works to Syracuse, 


where we will continue to manufacture 


Oo ae CLARKE & VAN WIE, 48 & 60 S. West Street, Syracuse, N. Y, 


ar aewane of those who appropriate our name and imitate our sae reece Oa 








THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY. 


40 per cent. a. and 100 per cent. 


stronger than any cast pulley. No shrinkage 
strains, rfecty b balanced for high speeds, better 
surface for belts, and 


The Cheapest Pulley in the Market, 
We make these pulleys from 10 inches to 10 feet 
diameter, any face, crowning or straight, split or 
whole, “ingle < or double arms. 
Large Pulleys a Specialty. 


ge Send for Price List. 


THE HARTFORD ENGINEERING CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Sole licensed manufacturers for the New Eng- 
land, Middle and Atlantic Coast States. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Well adapted for various kinds of Paper Machinery. 
Tals me Ca IS MANUPACTURED OF MALLEABLE nO AND nD THOROUGHLY TESTED. 





—“0 THE LATEST AND BEST 0 


‘EAE; CROCK Er 


Reversible, Self-Packing and Self-Cleansing 


FILTER AND PURIFIER. 





fl 
| 
| 
€ 125 North Third St., 
0 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PATENTED JUNE=29, 1880, 


Readily cleansed without removing fromthe faucet. 


Warranted never to become inoperative. 
Always as easily reversed 
when first put into use. 


as 


The Most Perfect and Effective Filter 


and Purifier yet Produced. 


For use on Faucets on Dwelling House, School House, Ho- 
tel and ether main pipes, and on Stationary Boilers and 
comotives, also in Paper Mills, Breweries, Bleacheries, Starch 
Factories, and other manufacturing establishments requiri 
pure water. rf 
required, 
connections. 


CROCKER FILTER CO., 174 High St., Boston. 


Made in sizes up to 30° diameter and large 
All sizes cleansed alike, without removing from 
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[ne fJaper {jrade Journal. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTERESTS OF 


The American Paper Trade. | 


| lowed. 


Weekly, $4.00 per Annum. 


Single Copies, ° : : 10 Cents. | 
NEW YORE: SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1881. 

Advertisements cannot be received for insertion in 
the current week later than 9 a. m. on Friday. The 
charge for advertising is 25 cents a line, each inser- 
tion. Special terms for standing and displayed ad- 
vertisements to be had on application. Card in 
Directory Column and one copy of paper, $15 a year. 

Tue Parer Traps Journat is the recognized organ 
of the various Paper Makers’ Associations of the 
United States. 

Tre JovrnaL contains the latest and fullest in- 
formation relative to the paper trade in all parts of 
the world, including descriptions of new appliances 
and processes for making paper, experiments with 
new fibres and other materials, a record of the water 
supply, with the latest manufacturing news in all 
parts of the country. It gives the cream of all the 
foreign technical journals which relate to the paper 
interest, besides communications from competent 
persons in the trade, both at home and abroad. The 
market review and quotations show the state of trade 
in all the principal cities, and no pains have been | 
spared to make these accurate and complete. 


open tion and postage for Great 


n, per annum........ eon £1 
Subscription and postage for France, 
POP QMMUM. .... 22.2 cccccccccsccceces 25 francs 
Subscription and postage for Ger- : 
many, per annum...............-.-.- 2% reichsmark 


Foreign subscribers may address our New York 
office. 

Communications on matters of interest to the trade 
are earnestly solicited from all quarters, and if used 
will be liberally paid for. Items of news and facts 
of all kinds in relation to the state of the mills, &c., 
will be gladly received. 

All communications must be addressed to 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 74 Duane Street, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES. 
Philadelphia Office: J. Vrewnot, General Man- 
ager, 407 WaLnuT STREET. 
Western Office: P. G. Monrog, General Manager, 
8 Laxesipe Burtpine, Carcaco, ILL. 








FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS. 





W. F. Catcheside........ i Circus Building, 
rss dgaiddeitn ede kholm, Sweden. 
John L. Sprague........... Gibraltar, § 
BEER. < ccccccnce Vigo, Spain. 
S =. anes .  —~_ pee 
6 Bernard..... “Veulen end Fierence, Italy. 
DE aGaccecee Norway. 


Hi and 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
As Tue Paper Trade Journat is the recognized 
vehicle of communication in matters of trade in- 
terest, we will be glad to receive correspondence from 
all parts of the country. Information and sugges- 
tion upon paper-making topics are especially valu- 
able, and manufacturing news and personal items 
are equally acceptable. 








Subscribers to THz JovrnaL can be supplied with 
the best cloth binder in the market. Deliverable at 
the publication office. Price, $1.25. 


Readers of this paper who avail themselves of the 
fmformation obtained from its columns, by advertise- 
ment or otherwise, are requested to notify their cor- 


respondents of the source of their information. 
ee 


THE JOURNAL is four pages larger than 
usual this week. 





A FULL report of the meeting of the | 
American Paper Makers’ Association ap- 


pears in this issue. 





Ir does not appear that a great amount of 


business was done at the meeting of the 
association. With few exceptions all of | 
the officers were reélected. 








CINCINNATI!’s Exposition will open in Sep- | 
tember. It is an 
deserves the support of all manufacturers. | 


industrial fair which 


The paper trade should be well represented 
at it. | 





Our paper manufacturers should take | 
advantage of every chance for entering into 
exhibitions, even if not for competition. 
The International Cotton Exposition will 
open at Atlanta, Ga., on October 5, continu- | 
ing until December 31. At the outset this | 
Exhibition was only intended as a fair for | 


illustrating every detail of the cotton in- | 


dustry, but it has grown upon its managers 


until they have concluded to open their | 


TH I 


PAPER 


TRADE 


JSOURNAL. 


doors to every industry. This enhances the | upon himself as many animadversions as | Davis & Co., Piedmont, W. Va.; Fett & Seng- 


value and importance of the Exhibition, and 
the opportunity should not be lost sight of 
by manufacturers. The classification adopt- 
ed at the Centennial Exhibition will be fol- 


Agents have been appointed in the 


| principal cities to furnish information and 


promote the success of the Exhibition. 


ooo 


THE president of the association congrat- 
ulated the trade upon the condition of busi- 


ness. He did not, however, warn of the 


| possibilities which may destroy the feeling 


of confidence which he expressed. It 
would be well for all of our manufacturers 
to remember that, although the times may 
be reasonably good, provision must be made 
for changes that may occur and which they 


should be prepared to meet. 





A NATIONAL association of envelope man- 
ufacturers has been formed. A report of 
the proceedings of organization are given 


elsewhere. It is time that the makers of 


envelopes had some kind of an association, 


| for they have been fighting each other long 


enough, not only to their disadvantage and 


| loss individually, but to the annoyance, not 


to say injury, of people who have dealt 
with them. The recent meeting at Hart- 
ford confirmed, as we are told, the price 
list informally adopted by some of the 
Eastern trade at Springfield 
before. 


should not be advanced in price, but there 


a short time 


There is no reason why envelopes 


is decided objection to the plan of selling 
large quantities of goods at an advance 
and then cutting under the trade who may 
in faith of 


have bought the envelope 


maker’s consistency. 





THE paper presented to the Paper Makers’ 
Association by Howard Lockwood is a re- 
view of facts which it will do all commer- 
cial men good to study. Intended for the 
guidance of the paper trade in pointing out 
the way for the extension of trade and the 
assurance of markets for a surplus product, 
it presents a grouping of facts and an ex- 
position of commercial opportunities which 
are of the highest importance. It will be 
seen that, in some particulars, the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Lockwood are coincident 
with the views entertained by Senator 
Miller. 
to the development of our 


There must be some aid given 
merchant 
marine and the increase of American 
steamship lines, or we shall be com- 
pelled for many years to remain in depend- 
ence upon foreign capital and upon foreign 
We 
must strike out in new directions, and not 


ships for the extension of our trade. 


await the slow and grudging assent of other 
countries or be dependent upon circuitous 
We need to ob- 
tain direct intercourse with every market 


lines of communication. 


where it is possible to secure business*rela- 
tions, and, as God helps those who help 
themselves, we should be eager to enter 
upon such undertakings. 





THE remarks of Warner Miller will be 
read with interest. That gentleman takes 
his position squarely, states his opinions 
fairly, and does not display the shifty 
evasiveness of politicians who are constant- 
ly seeking for the elements of popularity. 
He is not likely to change his position ex- 
cept for true and logical reasons, and he is 
straightforward and honest enough to ad- 
mit an issue and the side of it upon which 
Mr. Miller declares his 
adhesion to atariff for the protection of 


he aligns himself. 


home industries, but is willing to aid 
in removing its inconsistencies. He takes 


strong ground in favor of our export 


trade, and does not hesitate to say that he 


believes that the government ought to give 
material aid in a legitimate way to help the 
extension of our foreign commerce. Like 
all men of frank opinion, he has become 


| the object of attack for this latest expres- 


sion of his views. 


Several of the daily pa- 
pers have begun to assail him; but, while 


| endeavoring to argue against the position 


which he has taken, they manage to drag 
in a side issue and ring the changes on 
wood pulp. The animus of such attacks is 
so apparent that we need not speak of it at 
length. If Senator Miller had been con- 
nected with any other interest than that of 
paper making he would not have brought 





have been bestowed upon him. But, de- 


spite all, it cannot be denied, nor is it at- | 


tempted to be disputed, that he is earnest | 


in behalf of the extension of our foreign 


commerce, without distinction as to the de- 


e , industry that it may benefit. | 
partine nts of indust y tame y | existing mortgage; B. S., bill of sale; and Real, a 


He is, 


national in his ideas, and we can count upon 


therefore, national in his feelings, 


him as an earnest advocate and steady sup- 
porter of every reputable measure which 


promises to extend our trade. 
Conununications. 


(Communications are solicited from everyone who 
has anything of value or interest to impart. Items 
of news, trade gossip, and personal information, will 
be gladly received. Correspondents are requested 
to write only on one side of the paper. No responsi- 
bility for the opinions of correspondents attaches to 
this paper. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


stak, Horner & Co., Salamanca, N. Y.; Brad- 
ner Smith & Co., Chicago; Graham Paper 
Company, St. Louis; Butterworth & Smalley, 


Woolworth & Graham, and W. Irving Clark. 
- — eC 


Chattel Mortgages. 





{In the appended list R. signifies a renewal of a pre- 


mortgage on real estate. | 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Mortgagor. Amount. 
NN Fe Pa aia ce cssdspsciassetirisxsinne eee 
Ke Be CORI GA) one co sce cccncccccccveatevascnes 1,700 
Bie. Ws PON CRD vn Sivos s cacnsacansececcase 66 
John J. Parsons, Book Mfg. Company........ 8,000 
NEW YORK STATE. 
| A. L. Freeman & Co., Buffalo...............+. 1,200 
W. J. Bradford, Syracuse.... ......cccecc-seee 15 
EASTERN STATES. 
Geo. G. Allen & Co.,Boston, Mass.............. 100 
William Elder, Boston, Mass...................- 300 
E. H. Dix, Pawtucket, BR. I.....scccccccccceses 156 
James F. Hardy, Brockton, Mass.............. 100 


Communications must be sent to reach | 


this office by Wednesday night or Thursday morning, | 


of each week, to insure insertion. ] 


Waking Up. 


Mepvsa, N. Y., July 26, 1881. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 
The whole Rip Van Winkle family are evi- 
dently waking up. A device for closing the 





Peter Gfroerer, Terre Haute, Ind ............. 1,000 
| J. M. Ross, of Mills & Co., Des Moines, Iowa) ¢ 000 
CI ian-cbnss iat tdcaness renmesthersdapetnes . 
Western Lithograph Company, Des Moines,/ >» 
EE Be abbas, sabe ‘ned “hnadsacduess dagedes . # 
| Fred. J. Beauvais, St. Louis, Mo... .... ...... 400 
8. P. Rounds, Chicago, Ill.... .. ....... .-.++. 7,621 
J. C. Morgan, Council Bluffs, Iowa............ 500 | 
Tedford & Hartnett, St. Louis, Mo. (B. 8.)..... 9,300 | 


openings in the sand box is well known, and was | 


in use twenty-five years ago. It is of simple 
construction, being operated from the outside of 
the engine. Another member of that ancient 
family has invented a new kind of slitter for 
trimming the edges of paper. I know that his 
invention is a good one for I have been using 
the same kind for at least twelve years. M. 





Changes, Removals and New Firms. 





S. Jewett, bookseller and stationer, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is closing out. 

W. Brown, bookseller and stationer, Emlen- 
ton, Pa., has sold out to E. L. Fleming. 

Cutter & Kelly, publishers of the Tocsin, 
Tehama, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 


Greaves & Loveland, dealers in paper hang- | 


ings, Middletown, Conn., have dissolved partner- 
ship. William Greaves continues. 


Ames & Stuart, printers, Boston, Mass., have 


dissolved partnership. J. A. Ames and J. A. | 


Stuart continue under same style. 


Merrill & Culver, booksellers and stationers, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 
Geo. N. Culver retires, having sold out to his 
partner. 

S. Washington & Co. and the Worthington 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., have consoli- 
dated under the style of Worthington & Judd 
Paper Company. 

The Mead & Nixon Paper Company, Dayton, 
O., has sold its mills and stock on hand to the 
Mead Paper Company. Claims against the 
company will be settled on presentation. 

8. S. Dutton, of the late firm of Dutton & 
Withington, wholesale stationers, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and John Partridge have associated 
in partnership under the style of Dutton & Part- 
ridge. 

D. E. Mead and W. P. Lewis, Dayton, O., 
having purchased the assets of the Mead & 
Nixon Paper Company, will continue the busi- 
ness under the firm style of the Mead Paper 
Company. 

C. P. Davis, printer, Wapakonetta, O., has 
sold out to T. B. Boher & Co, 

Gain Brothers & Miller, paper bag manufact- 
urers, Hamilton, Ont., Can., are closing up. 

Padden & Kinney, publishers of the Enter- 
prise and Sentinel, Clyde, O., have dissolved 
partnership. 

James Young, printer and publisher of the 
Reformer, Galt, Ont., Can., has sold out to 
Collie & McGivern. 

Carroll & Wiethauper, paper manufacturers, 
New Milford, Conn., have dissolved parthership. 
T. G. Carroll continues. 

G. E. Boynton, wholesale dealer in paper and 
twine, Providence, R. I., has removed to his new 
store at 37 Eddy street in that city. 

D. Ullman, paper stock dealer, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has removed to Nos, 66, 68 and 70 Broadway, 
corner of Oak street in that city. 


Reinhold & Sollenberger, publishers of the 
Mahanoy City, Pa., Tribune, have dissolved 
partnership. I. Y. Sollenberger continues. 

—_——s oo 


Failures, 


George Palmer, stationer, Yale, B. C., has 
failed. 

Martineau & Gauvin, stationers, &c., Quebec 
Can., have failed. 

Chandler Printing House (Joseph C. Ziegler), 
Philadelphia, Pa., is advertised to be sold out by 
the sheriff on the 28th inst. 

A meeting of the unsecured creditors of A. 
Hill & Son, of Middletown, Ohio, whose assign- 





ment was reported last week, took place yester- | 


day. It is said that the sum of $44,000, a portion 
of the amount of the insurance upon their mill 
which was burned down a short time ago, was 
collected by a brother-in-law, one of the firm,a few 
hours before the assignment was executed. The 
policies of insurance were made in favor of this 
brother-in-law and given to secure him for ac- 
commodations made to the firm some time be- 
fore the fire took place. One of the terms of 
the assignment is said to be a preference for 
$15,000. The unsecured liabilities are $50,000, 
preferences between $40,000 and $50,000. 
proper attention, it is thought, the firm will pay 
in full. Among the creditors are Perkins & 
Goodwin, H. C. Hulbert & Co., J. L. & D. 8. 
Riker, Warren & Co., Boston and New York; 
Harrison Brothers & Co., Philadelphia; H. G. 
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Fires. 


J. Keedwell, bookseller, Woodbridge, Ont., 
Can., has been burned out. Partly insured. 

Agnew Welsh, bookseller and stationer, Ada, 
Ohio, has been burned out. Loss reported at 





$3,700; insured for $1,450. 











The stock house of the Union Mills Paper 
Manufacturing Company, at New Hope, Pa., 
was burned on Thursday morning, The loss is 


| $5,000. Three other fires occurred in the same 


place and at the same time. They were evi- 


| dently the work of incendiaries. 


A fire occurred at the works of the Pusey & 


| Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., on Monday 
night, causing a loss of about 350,000. The total | 


insurance on the buildings is $130,000, of which 
amount $35,420 are on the burned portion. John 
Mutchler, an apprentice, was burned to death 
in the joiner shop. 

a 


Personals. 





J. A. H. St. Andrews, publisher of the Mer- 
cury, Farmville, Va., is dead. 


Walter L. Richardson, of the firm of Walter 
L. Richardson & Co., booksellers and stationers, 
Boston, Mass., is dead. 

ey ee 


In Town. 


Charles S. Wheelwright, Providence, R. L; 
Chauncey Kilmer, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; Henry 
D. Cone, Housatonic, Mass.; John H. Walsh, 
Newburg, N. Y.; C. Cornwall, Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 
C. W. Gardner, South Hadley Falls, Mass. ; John 
T. Faxon, Lee, Mass.; W. R. Sheffield, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y.; E. 8. Ely, Norwich, Conn. 

Se 


Accidents, 
James E. McKegney, employed at the Albion 








| paper mill, Holyoke, had two fingers taken from 


his hand on Monday, by a circular saw. 


Thomas Riley, a machine tender at the Frank- 
lin paper mill, Holyoke, had a hand very badly 
lacerated on Friday morning of last week, and 
came néar losing one of his thumbs. 


A. Barbour lost a portion of his thumb in a 
planing machine at the paper mills, Saccarappa, 
Me., last week, and F. U. Butler, at work at the 
same place, had his hand split open by a blow 


from a board that he was edging. 
—— -ea—__———_ 


General Notes. 


The stock of T. G. Carroll, paper manufact- 
urer, New Milford, Conn., has been attached. 


One of the controversies growing out of the 
“boom” last year between Adams & Bishop and 
Butterworth & Smalley, of this city, and which 
came very near being settled in the courts, was 
amicably adjusted this week to the entire satis- 
faction of all of the parties interested. 


The new works of the postal card manufact- 
urers, at Castleton, N. Y., are to be fire proof, of 
brick walls and a stone floor. The main room 
of the manufactory will be 96 feet in length and 
the government offices will be larger than the 
present ones. 


As one of the results of the recent Exposition 
at Melbourne, Woolworth & Graham are in re- 
ceipt of inquiries from Australia for American 
paper. The same firm is again receiving orders 
from Peru, the first since before the war with 
Chili, showing that business has been resumed. 
Buyers are ordering very cautiously, as becomes 
merchants of a country in the condition of Peru. 


A report was circulated this week through one 
of the mercantile agencies that the stock of N. 
C. Lyon, paper stock dealer of this city, had 
been attached by a paper manufacturer. This 
is denied by Mr. Lyon, who says that the truth 
of the matter is just the reverse, and that he 
laid an attachment on some property of a paper 
maker for goods sold and delivered, and that 
subsequently the matter had been settled. 


As will be seen by the following letter, the 
Duane street boys have accepted a challenge of 
the Beekman street nine to contest with them a 
game of base ball at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
on next Saturday afternoon, August 6: 

New York, July 28, 1881. 





With James Pirnie, Secretary Paper Stock and Paper 


Trade B. B. C. of Beekman Street, New York 
City: 

Dear Sin—We accept your challenge to play a 
game of base ball at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on 
August 6, 1881. At the close of said game a supper 
to be furnished for twenty-five persons by the losing 











club. You to make arrangements for the supper on 
the grounds or Coney Island. Respectfully yours, 
F. M. Scort, 
Acting Secretary Paper Stock and Paper Trade 
B. B. C. of Duane Street. 

The report made several weeks ago to the ef- 
fect that the Beekman street nine beat the 
Duane street boys in a game played about five 
years ago is incorrect. The facts are that two 
games were played, the score uf the first being 
65 for Duane street against 11 for Beekman 
street. On the second game, the odds being so 
much greater, the score wag not kept. 


A few years ago, the postage on a letter in 
France was fifty centimes—half a franc, or 
nearly a dime of our money. These rates con- 
tinued until about 1876, when they were re- 
duced one-half, that is, to five cents. A Paris 
dispatch now announces that after the first of 
January next the interior postage will be the 
uniform rate of ten centimes, or two cents, 
which is the same as the British postage of a 
penny. 

A copy of Valdarfer’s ‘‘Decameron,” of the 
date of 1471, and believed to be the only com- 
plete copy in existence, was bought at a sale, in 


| 1812, by the Marquis of Blandford, afterwards 
| Duke of Marlborough, for £2,260. He had out- 


bid the Earl of Spencer a mere trifle of ten 
pounds, and carried off the treasure in triumph. 
Those were days when the book fever was an 
English epidemic. Manuscripts and books upon 
vellum were sold by eloquent auctioneers to 
ecstatic bibliophiles and enthusiastic noblemen 
for fabulous prices. First editions, with all the 
glory of unshorn margins, awakened rapturous 
delight. The fateful sound of the auctioneer’s 
hammer overcame the bibliomaniac with joy or 
plunged him into despair. 

Experiments on radiophony are still conduct- 
ed by M. Mercadier. Lately he reflected light 
from a piece of silvered glass, behind which is 
asmall reservoir of air, having a thin plate of 
mica or caoutchouc, which receives the sounds 
to be transmitted through a tube. At the place 
to which the light is sent one of the author’s 
small glass tubes, with a smoked piece of mica, 
is used to receive the light, which is there con- 
centrated by a lens or concave mirror. With 
this arrangement speech was distinctly, though 
faintly, heard at a distance of about twenty 
miles, although the windows of the room in 
which the speaker was stationed had been closed. 
It was also found that the solar rays gave the 
best effects when they were hottest, and that 
alum solutions and very thin plates of ebonite, 
zinc, copper and aluminum, when interposed, 
lessened the intensity of the sound. 

———_ + 


Ratio of Expansion of Steam at Maxi- 
mum Efficiency. 


[Continued.] 

“In the effort to determine the value of 
p*=p* for this last method of loss of efficiency, 
we meet with great difficulties. The loss from 
initial condensation and later re-evaporation, is 
the most serious of all those losses which, in ex- 
pansive engines, are in any degree due to de- 
fects of the machine as a machine, and they are 
among those which are controllable to a consid- 
erable extent by the engineer. No two engines, 
however, ever exhibit them in the same degree, 
and modifying conditions are so numerous and 
so potent that the result of the most painstaking 
efforts to classify and to formulate them are 
likely to be exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

‘*This loss is proportionately greater as the 
range of temperature during expansion is 
greater; it is increased by slow speed of engine, 
by reduction of the real back pressure, by in- 
crease in size of engine for a given amount of 
work done, by increase in conductivity of the 
surfaces of the working cylinder, and especially 
by wetness of steam. It is reduced by low rates 
of expansion, by increasing back pressures, by 
reducing initial pressures, by increasing speed 
of engine and by special expedients, as steam- 
jacketing, super-heating and the division of the 
expansion between two or more cylinders, as in 
‘compound’ or double cflinder engines. Even 
increasing compression may reduce this loss, and 
thus give a higher steam line and an altered ex- 
pansion line. 

**The waste becomes the less when the sides of 
cylinders only are jacketed, the smaller their 
diameter; it is lessened when both heads and 
sides are jacketed by increasing diameters, vol- 
umes being in both cases equal. With super- 
heated steam, and where there is little initial 
condensation to be anticipated, the shape of cyl- 
inder is determined by the minimum ratio of 
volume to internal superficies, i. e., 

diam. 

length % 
except—as is often, if not usually the case—when 
it is controlled by commercial considerations. 
The surfaces of the piston must evidently be in- 
cluded, since the principal losses—those due to 
initial condensation and to re-evaporation—oc- 
cur upon those surfaces, 

‘Tn gas engines the waste is decreased in those 
in which the working fluid meets only non-con- 
ducting surfaces, while it amounts as a minimum 
to 60 or 70 per cent. in some slow running water- 
jacketed cylinders. 

“Again, we tind some interesting compensa- 
tions. The difference in back pressure, between 
non-condensing and condensing engines is pro- 
ductive of such a wide difference in the range 
of temperatures worked through in usual cases, 
that the writer has been accustomed to consider 
the compensation so complete as to justify the 
assumption that the value of this ‘virtual back 
pressure’ may be assumed to be independent of 
the magnitude of the actual back pressure, and 
to be determined solely by other conditions above 
noted. In steam-jacketed engines the efficiency 
of the steam jacket is reduced by high speed, 
while the losses that it is designed to check are 
rendered less by the reduced effect of other 
causes of variation of the amount of initial con- 
densation, and, while this compensation is by no 
means complete, the error introduced by the as- 
sumption that it is so may perhaps be neglected 





in presence of so many other and such compli- 
cated causes of irregularity of action. Our ap- 
proximation must be anything but close at best. 

“The best that the writer has been able to do 
in this direction, as yet, is to make simple and 
roughly approximate expressions for values of 
p'=p", the proper terminal pressure, which, 
while widely departed froni in many cases, may 
fairly represent average practice.” 

Thus we may determine, in all cases, a certain 
‘‘yirtual back pressure” by which to identify a 
point beyond which continued expansion pro- 
duces a loss of heat and work greater than the 
gain to be obtained by further expansion, and 
this is the real limit fixed for actual working 
engines. 

The following tables contain the results thus 
deduced: 


1.—Probable Terminal Pressures and Rates of 
_ Expansion at Maximum Efficiency. 
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625) 18 8.5 20 
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625 20 10.0 27 








p'=p" is taken as equal to p* except where 
p'=p» + p* exceeds p*, when this greater value is 
adopted; e. g., in non-condensing engines with 
low steam and in highly superheated steam en- 
gines. r* is the ratio of expansion at maximum 
efticiency. 

Deduct 14.7 pounds per square inch to obtain 
gauge pressure. Hyperbolic expansion is as- 
sumed. 

Il.—Probable Minimum Weights of Steam per 
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Ill.—Probable Minimum Weights of Coal per 
Horse-Power per Hour. 
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7 22 || 12 19 | & 1.7 
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Professor Thurston considers these methods 
and values fairly satisfactory in estimating 
probable results in designing engines, although 
we often find engines working less efficiently, 
and, once in a while, doing somewhat better. 

The formulas given are only claimed to be use- 


ful because of their simplicity; and their empiri- 
cal character, while depriving them of scientific 
value to a certain eee es them the more 
jtonne dl satisfacto practice. The en- 
owever, as oo = “ will look with 
terest for experimentally derived data and ex- 
act expressions that may eaploes. approximate for 
mulas which, as here provisionally used, are pure- 
ly empirical, and have no scientific value.” 
In the paper, and in the debate which followed 
ie ree it was stated that the commer- 
question—which is quite independent of that 
here considered—how far “‘ these high efficiencies 
are worth paying for,” is of grant importance, 
and that it may sometimes be found that a ratio 
of expansion, giving comparatively low efficien- 
cy and considerable cost of power in steam and 
fuel, may, when all matters of cost are consid- 
ered, prove on the whole most economical in 
dollars and cents.—P. M. Circular. 
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THE 
_ Market Beview, 


OFFICE OF THE PAPER TRADE ~~ ' 
Fripay, July 29, 1881. { 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
easy at 2@3\¢ per cent. on call, and 33¢@5 per 
cent. discount of prime mercantile paper. The 
national finances are in exceptionally good 
shape. That part of our financial system which 
consists in providing for an early payment of 
the public debt is peculiar to this country. The 
tendency, in most nations, is to increase public 
debt, without making provision for payment, 
early or late. This difference tells immensely 
in our favor. 

The stock market declined heavily on Satur- 
day, since when it has been in a more or less 
feverish condition, the free use which the “‘bears” 
are making of the deficiency of the wheat har- 
vest and the railroad war being among the de- 
pressing influences, which the ‘‘ bulls” find it 
most difficult to overcome. 

The posted rates at the close were: 





Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, actual.....$4.82 @4.82% | 
Bankers’ sterling, sight, actual........ $4.84 @4.84% 
Cable transfers, nominal.............. $4.84144@4.85 
Prime commercial sterling, 60 days. ..$4.811447@ 4.82 
Documentary sterling, 60 days........ $4.81 @4.81% 
Paris, bankers’, 60 days................ 5.23144@5 2334 


Paris, bankers’, sight................+. 5.1934@5.20 


Antwerp, commercial, 60 days. ....... 5.243¢@5.25 

Swiss, bankers’, 60 days............... 5. 2214@5. 2314 
Swiss, bankers’, sight........ siRaiace 5. 1834@5. 1934 
Reichsmarks (4), bankers’, 60 days.... #% @ 4% 
Reichsmarks (4), sight. ............... HME@Q@ M34 
Guilders, bankers’, 60 days............ 3944@ 40 

Guilders, bankers’, sight.............. 44@ 404 


THE PAPER TRADE.—The volume of trade 
keeps up good summer proportions, and prices 
of most of the leading grades have a fairly good 
support. Stocks in the hands of dealers are not 
as large as usual at this time of the year, and 
while store trade may not be called active, large 
orders for goods to be made up and delivered, 
during the next and succeeding months, give 
promise of a large distributive movement dur- 
ing the autumn season. Manufacturers, as a 
general thing, show less disposition to cut prices 
to secure orders than they did a month ago, and 
if we should have any prolonged drought, such 
as that of last year, an advance in prices would 
be probable. As the situation is at present, the 
demand and supply dre so equalized that there 
is very little probability of any shrinkage in 
values during the remainder of the summer. 
Taking a review of the prices of Super-Sized 
and Super-Calendered book paper and ordinary 
News for the past fourteen years, the average 
for this year is very nearly as low as in 1879, 
when the lowest quotations of any year since 
1868 were made. 


JUTE BUTTS.—There has been no inquiry 
this week for Jute Butts outside of a few jobbing 
parcels. Sales of a number of small lots have 
been made at 2 13-16c. for paper, and 2 15-16@ 
3\<c. for bagging quality. The Governor Tilley 
arrived here this week with 5,300 bales, all of 
which were sold previous to arrival, except 2,000 
bales which go into store. The market closes 
quiet, and prices are barely steady. There are 
orders in the market for paper quality at 2%c., 
but holders show no disposition as yet to accept 
less than current rates; consequently no orders 
are being executed under 2 13-1l6c. 


WOOD PULP.—There is a continued fair de- 
mand for Spruce ground wood pulp, but Poplar 
is quite difficult of sale even at the low price it is 
offered at. Good Spruce is quoted by most man- 
ufacturers at 244 to 5%c., and Poplar at I¢ to 
1%{c. There is no difficulty experienced in sell- 
ing good Chemical Fibre. We continue to quote 
at 454@5\<c. for bleached and 344@3%c. for un” 
bleached. 

FOREIGN RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.— 
The general market has developed very little 
improvement this week. Some of our importers 
talk a little more encouragingly of the future, 
and point to the steady consumption of stock 
and the unusual good employment of the mills 
for the time of the year as telling arguments 
favoring the belief that the time is not far dis- 
tant when manufacturers will again be in the 
market for fresh supplies. As to values, the few 
transactions making show little change from 
those reported for several weeks past. The 
Paper Makers’ Convention at Saratoga this week 
has taken a number of the trade from the city 
and has lent its influence in making business 
quiet. One of our importing houses this week 
received instructions from the shippers with- 
drawing its stock of Russian Linens from the 
market, in view of the early probability of the 
imposition of the export duty on rags from 
Russia. This duty, it is said, will be equal to 
about $10 per ton. Included in the transactions 
reported were 50 bales fair quality S. P. F. F. 
Linens at 4%c.; 25 tons F. F. do. at 4c., on 4 
months; 200 tons London Seconds sold at ‘Gare- 
toga, August steain shipment to New York, at 
25c., and 20 bales extra fine Blue Cottons on 
private terms, said to be at a fair price. 
We hear of 3%<c. being refused for an extra 
quality of F, G. Linens. The arrivals during the 
past week aggregate 2,673 bales and bags, em- 
bracing 1,937 bales Rags, 416 bales Old Papers, 
and 320 bales Manillas. 


DOMESTIC RAGS.—The only change to be 
noted since our last review is a little better in- 
quiry for No. 2 City Whites, some holders quot 
ing up to 2c. for a good packing. No. 1 City 
Whites move very slowly at former quotations, 
which range at 44¢@4%c. City Seconds are in 
moderate demand at steady prices. We note 
sales of 50 bales No. 1 Whites at 44¢@4%c., 200 
bales No. 2 do. at 2°4@2%<c., and 150 bales Sec- 
onds at 1%@1e. 


BAGGING, &c.—The market for Gunny Bag- 
ging remains in about the same position as re- 
ported last week. The latest quotations from 
abroad are higher than the prices that can be 
obtained here, and no business is expected to be 
done while this condition of things continues. 
The nominal price asked here for good No. 1 


Packer of Rags and Paper Stock, | Manchester is still 2%¢c., and a few small lots 


856 & 358, Water Street New York. 


have been sold at this price. English Manilla 
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| Rope i isa @ shade sewer, sale hoving taben place 
| at31-16c. Wenote among other sales 20 tons 


| Scrap Bagging at 2@2<c., 25 tons Domestic | 
| Manilla Rope at 34c., and 40 tons om do. | 


| at 3 1-16@3 ke. 


OLD PAPERS.—The market for these con- 
tinues quiet, and in order to effect transactions 
of any size, concessions would be necessary. 
| Prices are nominally unchanged. We quote: 
No. 1 Light Book Stock at 1%c.; Folded News, 
1%c.; Solid Book Stock, 3@3c.; Soft White 
Shavings, 35¢@3%c.; Hard do., 4%{c.; 
do., 3@3c.; Pure Manillas, 244@2%c.; 
mon Light Book Stock, 1c. ; 
@1c.; Binders’ do., 1c. ; 
and Commons, 70@80c. 

STRAW.—The supply of old straw is rather 
scarce, and the arrivals of new are limited. 
Prices of old stock are firm at the recent ad- 
vance. New Rye is offered at 55@70c., as to 


Com- 
Straw Clips, 1 
Bogus Manillas, 1c., 


65c. for Short do., and Oat 50@65c. 


ROSINS.—The market rules quiet, and Medi- 
|}um and Pale grades, although not quotably 
lower, have an easier tendency. We quote 
in job lots from yard, viz.: C Strained, 
$2.15; D Good Strained at $2.10;E at $2.30: F 
Good No. 2 at $2.40; G Low No. 1 at 
$2.55; H No. 1 at $2.75; I Good No. 1 
at $3; K Low Pale at $3.25; M Pale at 
$3.75: N Extra Pale at $4, and W at $4.50. 


CHEMICALS.—The demand continues to be 
confined almost altogether to sales of very small 
quantities. There is a continued decline in 
Bleach, and the market is quite demoralized, 
with low sales making both here and in Boston. 
Pilkington’s is reported to have sold here to the 
extent of 50 cks. at $1.15, and as low as Ic. was 
accepted for 100 cks. This has been followed by 
still lower prices, and sellers are now naming 85c. 
@%1, according to brand and quantity. A par- 
cel of one hundred tons Johnson’s is offering very 
low without finding a buyer. A lot of 100 cks. 
recently in was placed at a private price, but 
said to be at about 87!¢c., and this will buy in 
Boston. Sales are said to have been made here 
as follows: 150 cks. Bleaching Powders at $1.00@ 
1.10, as to brand and quantity ; 400 tons Soda Ash 
at 1.60c. ; 300 drums Caustic Soda, 70 per cent., at 
3.38c.; 50 tons Sal Soda at 1.15c.; 300 barrels 
Lump Alum at 2}{c.; 200 barrels Ground 
Alum at 2%c.; 300 barrels Pearl do. at 2%c.; 
350 barrels Natrona Porous Alum at 2%c.; 
50 tons Aluminous Cake at 1.561¢c.; 20 cases 
Ultramarine at 25c.; 10 cks. yellow Prussiate 
Potash at 24}¢c.; 15 cks. Bichromate do. at 16c. ; 
20 cks. Antichlorine, at 3)¢c.; 250 barrels Vene- 
tian Red at 1%{c.; 5 cks. White Sugar of Lead 
at 16c.; 10 cks. Brown do. at 91¢c.; and 100 bxs. 
Extract Logwood at 8%c. 


CHINA CLAY, &c.—The demand for English 
still continues limited, and with a heavy stock 
of the lower grades, holders show a disposition 
to sell, with the consequence of a weak market. 
We quote medium, nominally at $14@15, Prime, 
$17@18, and Superfine, $20@21. Southern Clay 
has a good steady demand and the lots arriving 
are sold almost as soon as received. Sales are 
reported of 100 cks., here and in Philadelphia, 
at $11.50@12, and these are the quoted prices, 


COAL.—The Anthracite coal trade continues 
fairly active. Saward’s Coal Trade Journal 
says: ‘It is a very agreeable surprise to many 
of the wholesale dealers to find that they have 
been enabled to run through the month of July 
with such satisfactory results. With the sum 
total of Anthracite output for the month kept 
down to about two million tons, there is all the 
better outlook for the next three months. Surely 
no one need complain of the condition of the 
Anthracite coal trade. There has been more 








activity within a few days past, as there is a | 


growing feeling of security in the intention of 
the managers of the Anthracite interests to keep 
business on a profitable basis. It is remarkable 
that, if the aggregate of the several varieties of 
Bituminous coals competing in the coastwise 
trade be compared with last year, it will be 
found that the increase is not so large as sup- 


posed; there are changes in the particular coals | 


taken, but the aggregate does not increase so 
much. The demand for this variety of fuel is 
continuous, and the bulk of it is sold on contract. 


The competition, therefore, is of such a char- 


acter that concessions have to be made. Prices 


on transient trade are at our quotations, and | 
any shading that is done is said to be to keep | 


the trade from going to some opposition house. 
There is a great deal of humbug about the price 
current. Reports from the several trade centres 
are encouraging for the general coal trade.” Quo- 


tations of Lehigh coal at Port Johnson are: | SPFF 


Lump, $4.40; Egg, $4.35; Stove, $4.25, and Chest- 
nut, $4. Lackawanna is $3.90 for Lump, $4.05 
for Egg, $4.20 for Stove, and $4 for Chestnut. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
NEW YORK MARKET. 








Paper Market. 
DEALERS’ SELLING PRICES. 














Ledger and Record. ............-s+s0+: $0.23 $0.30 
Flat Caps, superfines ............ .... 18 20 
Flat 7 ae 15) 1644 
Flat Caps, engine-sized....... 11 14 
Blotting, American........ .. 1 23 
Blotting, English............... 21 25 
Book, supersized and calendered 10 1244 
Book, super-sized | eeenpered Sc 9 10 
Book, super-sized and tinted.......... 9 @ 10 
om e machine finial x guwuces 8 3 96 
9 
Book, - 1, cpovines & imperfections. Bly 
Book. N 0. 2 shavings & imperfections. 5 
| News, No. 1 7 — 
News, rag and wood 4 
News, straw 7 
Hlantiog? supertine, We. 2 " 
ing, su ne, No. % y 
onaing cuperiina No, 3 2 Big 
, machine satin, No. 1. 9 
Hanging, white blank, No. 2 ~ 
Hanging. white nite blank, No. 3 7 
curtain 6 
Hanging, buff if : 
4 
Colo: papers, double mediums. .... y Yby 
Gorored pees | mediums. .... 11 12 
ate danas Ie 1044 
Colored frp ce ye oak Pream 1.8 —- 
Tissues, black, 20x 30, @ ream.... .... 40 1.50 


Mixed | 


quality. We quote 9@95c. for Long Rye, 60@ | 





RR Se A RR 





Broken Wows a and Letters.... ka 
New Books, solid folios............... 
| Old Blank Sy Pe ae se we 




















New Seconds, dark. 
No. 2, Whites. .... 
Cotton Canvas ..... 
Country Whit a. 

un’ PP GD ceses cceuetenonce 
ae Mixed, free of Woolens...... 













Shavings and Old Ee 


White Collar Cuttings, muslin lined . 
White Envelo 





English Rags, &c. 
New Cuttings, cotton...............00. 
OO A -e 
London Fines, cotton................. 
SE CONNER. cuce oc nvccctncuceeen . 








New Print Tabs. 


Checks -— Blues 
Light Fustians... 3 

ght Fustians 
Dark Fustians xe 
Black Calicoes 
First Canvas Linen 4 
jeene Canvas Linen b q 

ack Bagging. Th nn 
Gunny Bagging, ye. 1 l 4 
Gunn &G 2 
Mix p 1% 
Burlaps ug — 
Rope, Man: o— 
Rope, Manilla, tarred b 
Jute Ro 
Jute Threads 

English Old Papers and Shavings. 

Hard Shavii a i 
Soft Shavi ae Bentsen 
White and Colored Shavings, No. 1. 


White — Colored Shavings, No. 2.. 
Cream S$ 


Pa| Collar ttings 
u rs, ee Se Setters. 

ews rs an ets, extra.. 
Old Newspape DR scrte's - Siew saeac oni’ 





CE IN, so scnckccen cncccese 
White and Buff Railway Sheets 
Railway Tickets 


GOO 


| New Boo! 


oo 
Km: 8 
piireg 
Piiig 
“* S25 
POOLE 


ee Fine Blue Linen, light color. . 4 

gases dedWangsacece esses 4 

Gunn ging, — : | 

Burlap Baeging’ No : 8 | 
‘ | 








I occ ecdouk 4600000ddennem 


Old Book Pa 
Old Printed 


White Shavings. ..........-+-seeeeeeses 
CE Rn oc no cnancnennccoccccan 
Writing PADGEB. 0.2... 0cccoccccecccece 


Leghorn and Genoa Rags. 


eal “28 ae ress 





P P, No. 1 White Linens............... se 

8 8, No. 2 White Linens... rite 434 
T T, No. 3 White Linens. . ‘o-— 
R R Linen Stripes........ 4 4 
P C, No. 1 White Cottons. 449@ 4 
S C, No. 2 White Cottons. 34 Bi 
T C, No. 3 White Cottons.............. 2 254 
RC Cotton Stripes............ssccceees 2 3 
CC Colored Cottons. ..........2sse0es 2% 
CB 

cs 

Q 





| Leather Board, counter. 
| Leather Board. extra.. 





















7" — 
ty White 10 tiasue, 20 x 30, 9 100 @— Memel Rags 
| White tissue, 24x 36, @ ream.......... 150 @— REE Ee Wivtstovspteocsacccsudeteuceteveds 14% 5 
Manillas, Flour-sack, cream.......... MD PW vee viencc css cdsssevensess. .cvvtes @ 454 
Manillas, Flour-sack, drab............ 10%@ _ 11 Ue skbeuescesh ovzs’ cémpeadsoesd eves ce 4@— 
Manillas, Rope, unbleached........... 10 SIG Fe Wicke red tcccscaveccevovevevtsieevenes 4% 
Manillas, No. 1, light weight .. ove 9 @ SE LMS DY tvarcetevi cosvexesiepervdssdeees 414 4 

Manillas, No. 1, heavy weight.. 8 Bie | 
Manillas, No. 2.............+... ; ey Te | Trieste Rags 
Manillas Bogus....................... 4@ GG APE Ets eh csesen eves eccecbivevecvesess 44@q@ — 

| Tissue Manil) full count, weight and | SPE Mvésceveeveceeencedutnevevaboneehed a@ oo 

size, 11 x 15, other sizes in’ proportion 19 @ W | SEK... ccccce ccccccescceeeseeveeees 340 4 

Hardware, ht colored. No. 1........ 1 @ ——_—s | SEB... eceeeesee cocceccceereceeese Ba@ Shey 

| Hardware, No. 1, glazed, tarred ...... 7% 8 | 

Hardware, No. Sy MOG 52 cv ctvscosee 6 g 7 

Binders’ WO OG Bias aries 80.00 @90.00 4% 5 

Binders’ Boards, # ton, No. 2.......... 60.00 @70.00 36 44 

Straw Boards, air-dried, No. 1, @ ton.55.00 @ — | 4@ — 

Straw Boards, steam-dried, No.1 eon 55.00 @ — we 4 — 
w Boards, steam ° mn 50.00 — 

Straw Boards, steam-dried, Wo a, ” Japanese Rage. 

"S| Rear ier 45.00 @ — | Pe CIO oo occs dee deceawtatiaes 3 a 
Straw Boards, air-dried, Penn, ton.50.00 @55.00 | Gs vo ccccaswenceecaredstess 2 256 
Straw Boards. air-dried. State, @ ton.50.00 @60.00  iar0088 Widenccaneoeweks 2 — 
Straw Wrapping, basis, 15 x 20, 15% lb. IG Civn i 5060 Ghcinsennvereeds 1 1% 

20 sheets— Extra credes 4c. higher. 

one oon S oe BShs Bt 12 e ee Chemicals, Coloring Materials, } &e. 
24x 36, from 24 ths. to 26 ths. Pm %& @— teeereeee —_ 
22x 32) from 24 Ds. to 26 he. @ r'm » @— o—- 
20x 30, from 14 hs. tol7 is. @r’m 60 @ — — 
16x 22, from 12 bs. to13hs.@r’m 4 @ — — 
on eae ai eae 6 @ — _ 
x rom 7 s.to8 bs. @r’m 30 — Pr 
— et a ae pt, Coanen oy SR eaters — 
Ne 22 @ — _ | Bi-Chromate Potash, American....... a 
if SMR SR ora ey ie 3 @—— Bleac i ritienecacde evade 1.15 
Straw Wrapping, ® t., heavy we nt. 2.75 @ 2.90 | Caustic 70 per cent ............. vate 
Straw W rapping, ® W., light weight 3%@ 4 | Clay, China, per tom......... 17.50 
ee 16-sheet quires— = China, English, to arrive, per - 
SES feeb Sicktt eee an 25 anne | , Setcidtebaiebhcucdneectas chesaess 17. 
aad Eee a al . aan Gar es See 14.50 
Clay, South Carolina, per ton......... 12.00 
Woolen Rags Clay, Terra Alba, Eng per ton.. 30.00 
Comforter Stock.............0.csss00s 14 @— _ | Clay, Terre Alba, American, per ton..1 11.50 
NE ce da ccscdececns 17 @— a, a ee es 
Blue Gray Stockings.................. 14 @ -— _ | Copperas, American.................. 1% 
| White Stockings.................se00. 16 @ 18 = | SEACH LOB WOOG ..«. «2. reececerreceees oun 
ee cc ac ak M @ «se Mineral Fibrous Pulp................. — 
ee hs he setine kd shiabhns 2 @ 13 | N.Y. Lubricating Co, *s Comp'd, ® = —_ 
Reds, new Shirt Clippings. ..... ‘a 2 @— _ | Potato Starch — 
Mixed Softs, free of arpets 10 @ 11 Prussian Blue, dry 55 
Seamed Cloth...... re & 10 Prussiate Potash, American. 3 — 
Skirted Cloth............. = 7 Orange eral 8&4q@ — 
CEI ni svc ssiscbecensare 13 16 | Rosins, good apnines, per bbl 2.00 —_ 
New Satinets, clean stock...... ...... 3 —— | Rosins, — 80 — 
UMMON othe iy Cot wes vahc ok cden lei ce 1%@ ——_ | Rosins, lo 0 @— 
NN os ude Gites ccWkeRds Sener se00nes 3 @ 3% | Rosins, No.’ a 2.50 — 
Delaines, stripped for extract ........ 34@ —— | Rosins, good, No. 1, per bbl........... 2.75 _ 
Mankets, RR oy 3 € —— pases, pate, ~A becgngencoetsraccs 33 — 

I ing 30 vsecndeaneetase ans 6 7 extra pale, per bbi....... . — 
Mixed 2 ¢ oe Va Bat Soda Petukebebddusvauserans 1.15 — 
White Linseys S ao Soda Ash, caustic, 48 per cent. 1.55 1.60 
Mixed Linseys . oe oa Soluble Blue.....’........... . 5 65 

oe BOW, CIF wove cvnexesce - 1% 

Rags, Rope and Rieeen. or ee — bdwcconvevivnd beneds 16 —— 
White Shirt Cuttings, No. 1........... 6 Sufpure 4 gteceseseecseseeseus ee 
White Shirt Cuttings, i Misses aon se oe Sulphuric ‘Keil 66 06 degrees steeeveseees — 
Mill Assorted Whites.................. Be cailee Ultramarine, Evade’ - se ovdinvbssane 30 
Unbleached Muslins................... 5 @ 6% | Venetian Red.................. ceesees —_ 
Oily WOES... occ. 0dreccocecece @ 434 SED: «ocho vbobhnd atv sepeseennus 
New Canton, Flannels... ............ ae 6 WE CO. cov vecewe see <esweseven 1 
New Seconds, light.................... a ———s>———_ 


BOSTON MARKET. 


Paper is without change. 

Paper Stocks.—Domestics are well sold up, aud 
prices are somewhat firmer. English are quiet. 

Chemicals are unchanged. Clays and rosins are 


Paper Stock. 


ESE FRERLF 


i 


lla Rope 
Binders’ or MTar Board Cuttings....... 
GE IIE can cccccccccses tascon 
SE Er onvcyareuentstceadadduene 






I A nso ar nt ouahalba wee} een 
London Fines, cotton................. 
ne daa bas soeecmiiimiee 





English Old Papers and caer 





Hard Sha’ No. 1 
Soft Shavi. “i 
White al Ghee Shavings, No. 1.. 


White and Colored Shavings, No. 2.. 


ha S°RERERES “SEES RSE EE EREETES 


Cream eee. CReRGAESOGSA wedi eunen 
nak EN 
Newspapers and Pamphiets, extra... ome 
Old Newspapers oe phiets...... 


Broken ws 4 and Le’ 


_ 


Old Blank ooks 

Old Printed Books. 

White and Buff Railway Sheets...... 
NG TI an 5:k< 6 cncbdesbosncccce 





858, No. I ot ec eee ; 





SRR Saal 
tS to daccacgonannenmmden 
Alexandria Rags. 
SA i dancnngaabebauadsdenbebdauGeliie 
+i cin ond dedendddasedacasaeash 
SL cdduege¢sannabidnassenibesaendes 
Smyrna Rags 
WOE, anccacccccGudtsnccnn shékupeeee 234 
BG na543083% 046 nensandskbsebedins Zag 
Constantinople Ra, 
catia ut taben dak aide abana mG 
DE: cGpcuahovenes ethahoemnnenenains Bs 


News, or and Wood.. 
News, Straw 
BE, Hs Rave ONE, 2 cco ccncnonceatens 
News, Rag and Wood.. 

Manilla, Cream MODs vcnccrnnncecsces 
ts Bc ccccncascanctoocs 
Manilla, Extra Jute........... ° 

Manilla, mah and Gunny . 

Manilla, No, 2 
Manilla, Bogus........... 


woohS SnF ETS PEE Soggy PY 


ot 
2-28 O22 FS 320-2 


Bae Ba 


te 
e3°° SEF 





Straw Boards, air-dried, # ton........ 
Straw Board: steam-dried, # ton. 
Straw Wrapping, heavy............... 
Straw Wrapping, li oo ‘basis 15%, \ Se 
Binders’ Boards, - 60. 
Leather Board, Common, ¥ b.. ; 


ee 
as 


cog Sey ESe 


POODOEOOHHEOHOOOHOHOOSOGOOO 


& 
& 





Sr woSage Song 





Tar Boards, # ton.. “110 


i 





3538 


Chemicals. 


Aluminous Cake, currency. we 
Alum, American ground.............. 
Alum, American lump 

Alum, English lump, 

Alum, English ground 

Alum, Potash 

Anti-Chlorine ... 

Bi-Chromate Potash, Scotch... 
Bi-Chromate Potash, American....... 
Bleachi Powders. .. 

Blackley Blue 

Caustic Soda, 70 # cent. (for 60 e cent. ) 3.3 
Clay, English, ® ton 

Clay, American, # ton 

Copperas, American, ® ib. 

Extract Logwood eo 

Lime, common, ? bbl 

Prussian Blue, @ Ib 

Prussiate Potash, American ‘ 
Rosin, common strained, ® D........ 
Rosin, No.2. 2 
Rosin, No. 1. 

Rosin, pale.. 

Rosin, extra pale 

Sal Soda, English, @ Db 

Soda Ash... 

Soda Ash, refined 


Sugar 

8 

8 

an Alba. e ton 
Ultramarine, # 
Ultramarine, 
Venetian 

Vitriol, Blue 
Yellow Ochre 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


Paper Market. 
Extra Super. Calend. and Sized peek. 0 
Super Calendered and Sized Book. . 9%@ 
No. 1 Machine-Finish Book 8le@ 
No. 2 Machine-Finish Book mus 
74@ 


11 @ 


Big 


Jute is Ropes 8 No. : light weight 
Jute Manilla, No. 1, heavy weight .. 


Colored, 20x 2, super-calendered . . 
Tissue, white and colored, 20 x 30, 
Tissue, Manilla, 480 sheets, 11 x 1 


Paper Stock. 
White Shirt Cuttings 
Unbleached Muslins 
Canton Flannels, bleached. 
Canton Fiannels, brown 


» 
a 


No. 1 Cc tton Canvas 
No. 2 Cotton Canvas 
Hard Woolens 

White Shavings, Hard 
White Shavings, Soft 
Book Stock 


FE gm wa Meese gern esers 
POPES OBOOOQLQHHOLOHEOEDOOOEO 


oe 
oe 


© 


DOEEESOSSD 


= aoe 


TT paul | Fate 
ae 


ae 
~ 
I+) 


oe 


Bi-Chromate Potash, American 

Bleac 

Caustic 60 per cent........... a 

Clay. China Clay, eh. pe ieaceesess ; 
> per ton 

Cla: . China, Eng., to arrive, per ton. 

Clay. South lina, 

Clay, Terra A‘ba, English, per ton. . 

Clay, Terra Alba, American, per ton.. 

Corn Starch 


ms 
a 


PDOOOQOOSOOHHOOOOOOOHOOOHLHOHOHOHHOHAHOOHOEOAOOSN 
Fz 


igi we 
ees 


i 
BE eee SEE8 
_ moons 


S 
& 


Mineral... 
Rosins, No. 2, 
Rosins, good, No. 2, 
Rosins No. 1, per bb 
’ good, No. 1, 
Rosins’ pale, per bb’ 
Rosins, extra pale, per bbl. 


+ 90.90 C080 80 
BSSESERSa 


+m co coro 2 to 
me BRE 


akon 
- 


ne BS rons 
Fe Ra 
OOOHONHSOO 


~ 


cele Acid, 60 degrees 
Sulphuric Acid, 66 degrees 
i Fibre, 


Vitriol, blue. : 
Yellow Ochre 


—_ @ 


eh EES white and tinted... 
Fine Book, white and tinted 
No. 2 Book 


Qrawos 
a eH 


Bleached Manilla, No. 1 
Ordin Manilla 
Bogus illa 
Straw Wrappi 
Hardware 
Tissue Manilla, 24 x 
Tissue, white, 20 x 30 
Tea Papers, 14 x 20 
Tea Papers, 13x 18 
Tea Pa 12« 16 
Straw air-dried. . Fes 
Straw Boards, steam-d dried 
Wood Pulp Card, middl 
Rags <a Paper Stesh. 
Whites, No. 1 
Whites, No. 2 
Blues, No 3. 


ss == 
SSoock Sawer: 


gee 
a | 


POOOHOLHOHOLHHOOHOOOHHOOH HOOOOEOHEOSHOS 


~ 


Wrerping Stock. 

Tailor Satinets 

Book and Ledger Stock. cha neaenkenake 
Print Papers 

Over Issue.. 

No. 1 Manilla........ : 

No, 2 Si iiecknens 

White Shavings.... 

Mixed Shavings g 

Common Papers, per ton........-..+- 
Straw Clippings, per ton.... 

New Tailor Seconds ; 

Black Prints 

Overall Duck... 

Rag Carpet.... 


& 


& & 
pergSSegnes 
a Be x & 


HIST 





| ge abit eee 





| Gavit machines. 


Brussels Carpet.......... 
Flour Sacks 
White Paper. . 


MILWAUKEE MARKET. 


Paper. 


@ a4 


Plate ’ 
Super- Calendered, w white and tinted. 
Fine Book, white and tinted.... 

No, 2 Book ‘ 
Colored Glazed Mediums... 

Rag News, No. 1 

Ordinary zy News....... 

Straw and Wood News.... 

Bleached Manilla, No. 1 

Ordinary Manilla 
Bogus Manilla 
Straw Wrapping .... o eeccccecce 
Hardware Wrap ping. . 
Tissue Manilla, 24 full count d 
Tissue, white, 0 x 80. we 
Tea Papers, 14x 20. 

Tea Papers, 13 x 18 

Tea Papers, 12x 16 

Straw Boards, air-dried, # ton.... .. 
Straw Boards, steam-dried, v ton ....! 
Wood Pulp Card, middles. . aanetaiients 


Rags and Paper Stock. 


16 @ 21 
ll &« 12 


Whites, No. 1 
Whites, No. 2.... 
Thirds and Blues. . sane aoe 
Peicec Gubesevcconevecscnsesses : 
Manilla Rope 
a E i 

rappi 
Seamed 
Wool Seams 
New Clips.... 
SE WEN 6a0-<.0+000é0nssesenec.0Kes 
Print Papers.......... 
Manilla Papers views 
Common Papers, P 100 fs. 
Tea Paper 
White Shavings 
Mixed Shavings 


Straw Board Clippings, ‘? 100 hs 
Skirted Delaines. 


Advertisements. 


LTTE TT 





——< xg 
‘CORLISS ENGINE BUILDERS, 


WETHERILL’S IMPROVEMENTS. 


GUARANTEED THE BEST ENGINES. 


BOILER MAKERS, 
Rotary Boilers, Wood Digesters, 
WOOD CHIPPERS. 


= 


| g ROBT. WETHERILL & CO., Chester, Pa. 


W ANTED-« COMPETENT WORKING FORE- 

man in a small Book Mill. a as giving 
age. reference and very lowest salary, L., Ber- 
bank House, Pittsfield, 


VW oe SITUATION “AS _ FOREMAN OF 

rag room, stock buyer for paper mill, or travel- 
ing salesman for 
given. Address J. 


ANTED — SITUATION BY A FIRST-CLASS 

machine tender—either Fourdrinier or cylinder 
machine; accustomed to ryening all kinds of stock. 
Can furnish best of referencesif required. Address 
A., office Paper Trade Journal. 


‘OR SALE— 

plunger, 11-inch stroke, air chamber on dis- 

charge side. Every Hp in perfect order and nearly 

as good as new. Will be — by a larger pump. 

Address MILTON & CO. 

New York. _ 

| SALE—ONE HOLYOKE MACHINE COM- 
pany’s Plater, nearly new and in perfect order. 

Address THE OAKLAND PAPER CO 

Manchester, Conn. 


Pee r stock house. References 
N., office Paper Trade Journal. 


edusa, AJbany county, 





OR SALE— FOUR BEATING ENGINES, 30 
inch rolls, with Washers. Apply to 
WIL ER 3 & CO., 
42 Federal Street, Boston. 


Wee SALE—TEN DAN DY ROLLS, "62. INCH 
face. 4 wove and 6 lai 

ONE SET OF IRON CALENDER ROLLS, 72-inch 
face, consisting of three rolls, 12-inch, and four rolls, 
5-inch diameter, in good order—not chilled. . 

A BOYDEN TURBINE WATER-WHEEL, 36-ingh, 
with iron case and brass buckets; made by Ames 
Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, Mass., in the best man 
ner, The wheel is comp! ete, in good order, and will 


be sold low. 
SMITH PAPER CO., Leg, Mass. 


HE W RITER IS “MAKING, TURNING AND 
Grinding all kinds of Rolls; Making and Repair- 

ing Dandies and Cylinders. Paper Knives made and 
ground. Calendersonhand. Shafting, Gearing and 


| Pulleys ; Engines and Pumps ; Hyd:aulic and Screw 
| Presses ; machines to test the strength of paper or 


Power, Hand and Hydraulic Ele- 

We can furnish any parts for 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 

Eighteenth St., N. of Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 


The wire part for a 62-inch Fourdrinier machine; 


other material ; 
vators or Hoists. 


two Couchers; Breast Roll; three Suction Boxes; one | 
7-inch Dandy; all intermediate Rolls, &c., for a wire | 
| 82 feet 9inches long. A good machine, in first-class | 
| order, and one that will do good work. 
at the BOSTON MACHINE CO.’S WORKS, Granite | 


| corner First street. South Boston, Mass. 


| or SALE—One entire plant of Paper Machinery 


for Mill of capacity of 5 to 6000 book and news | 


paper per 24 hours; one 72-in. Fourdrinier machine 
complete in all parts with 10in. copper covered 
breast roll; all tu 


| 12and 15 in. diam., copper covered; First and Secon 


Press Rolls, 12 in. diam., covered with gun metal 


| shells; seven 28 x 72 in. Driers; one stack of calenders, 


| by Morey Machine Co., 


3 rolls, two 12in., and one 6in. roll: one stack of 
eight soft iron rolis, one 14 in., three 12 in., and four 
5 in. ; one stack of eight chilled iron rolls, one 14 in., 
one 12 in., and six 7 in.; Revolving Reel Frame, with 
six reels on frame; one ‘Dog Stop Cutter: all shafting 
on machine wrought iron and in first-class running 
order. One Water Wheel, 1734 in. diam., made by 
James Leffel ; Five 400 lb. Engines; one Jordan En- 
gine, large size, with stuff pomp. stuff boxes, stuff 
chest, and everything one ete. One Rotary Boiler, 
6x 16in., all complete. Two Rag Cutters, one made | 

the other Daniels, made by | 
Daniela Machine Co.; one new Pin Duster. made by | 
Sibley Machine Co The machinery may now be = 
running. For further information address G. P. 
office Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED—TO LEASE A PAPER ae 


from fifty to one hundred miles from New York, 
Boston or Buffalo, capacity of from three to five 
thousand pounds book and news papers. 

Address, giving location of mill and all par- 


ticulars, 
N. L., office Paper Trade Journal. 


P KE 


| Seneca Falls, - s 





Can be seen | 


rolis of copper; two couch rolls, | 





TRADE 


R. 0. MOORHOUSE & CO., 


Thirteenth and Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


Of Every Description, 
AND 


STEAM ENGINES FOR PAPER MACHINES 


We also make a specialty of the following: 


Regrinding Rolls of all kinds by latest improved 
machine; Screen Plates, Gavit Cone Pulley 
Cutter (improved); White’s Im- 
proved Stop Cutter. 


Repairing Paper Mill Machinery attended to. 


FOR SALE. 
One 36-inch Risdon Turbine Water Wheel. 


MADE BY HOLYOKE MACHINE Co. 


In perfect order, having been used but a few months. 
Taken out to make room for larger wheel. 


Address P. O. Box 1980, Boston, Mass. 


K FOR SALE. 
CANADIAN PATENT 
Adams Improved Satchel- 
Bottom Flour Sack, 


No. 12,033, dated Nov. 27, 1880. A 
fifteen year patent. 


ALSO, CANADIAN PATENT, 


Phillips’ Flour Sack and Flour Sack Paper, 


No. 6240. 
Extended for ten.years from June 21, 1881. 


These valuable patents are offered at a reasonable | 


figure. Canadian manufacturers, desiring special 
advantages in economy of manufacture and trade 
marks which they can absolutely control, will do 


well to improve this opportunity. 


ADAMS & CO., Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 


RUMSEY & Co., 


(LIMITED), 
New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Over 800 Different Styles of Pumps, 


Also Fire Engines, &c., &c. 


More than 800 Paper Ml are using our Pumys, 
ts Ask for RUMSEY’S PUMPS, 
And address for Catalogue and full information, 
RUMSEY & CO.. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





J Heary Blanchard, 


A BOILER-FEED PUMP, 13¢-INCH | 


Chemical Broker, 


iBTo 103 MILE STREET, 
PANY, North | 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Alum, 

Aluminous Cake, 

English China Clay, 
‘Rosin, &e., &e. 


Soda Ash, 
Bleaching Powder, 
Sal Soda, 
Caustic Soda, 


AGENT FOR 


“Excelsior” South Carolina 
China Clay, 


—aND— 


ENGLISH ALUM. 


:t GOVERNORS, 


“ CROWN” 


CHAMPION WATERS 


WHEEL 


Are made both Double and Single Acting. 


These Gowrnors are the most powerful, accurate, 
durable and reliable Governors now before the 
There are nearly 1,000 in use, operating on all kinds of 
wees, ae are driving every ginal ome 

nery. ey are very strong an t, 
on a substantial iron bed, and are to th asure 
stop motion in case of low water, etc. They will not 
perform impossibilities, but can be relied on as first- 
class in every respect. For illustrated circular, prices, 


etc.,applyto 4, WALSH, Cambridge, N. ¥. 


' CLEVELAND WIRE WORKS, 


w. s. TYLER, Proprieter, 
—MANUFACTURER OF— 


FOURDRINIER and CYLINDER WIRES, 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinders, &e. 


Cylinders and Dandys made, repaired and covered. 
Designing and Lettering Dandys a Specialty. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JOU l 





| 655 Maiden Lane, 


ublic. | 
maginal to kind of ma- | 





v IN AL. 


THE PATENT CONE WASHER. 


——— 


In successful operation for more than four Years. 


IS STILL AHEAD, AND THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HEY will wash faster than any other washers 
ever put before the public, and are fast gaining 
favor over all others, and their superiority is fully dem- 
onstrated by the indorsement of all who are using 

them. Any stock washed in three hours’ time. 
It requires ONLY one instead of two in an engine for 
| washing rags, and washes much faster, giving better 

<~— —__—_—y results, which are highly appreciated. 

The water is received in a cone-shaped, stationary centre, which discharges it in a 
solid, unbroken stream, into a cast iron spout made in connection with the boxes for 
pinion shaft and drip for pinion gear, all of which are bolted to the side of the engine, 
making a very neat and compact arrangement. It can be adjusted to the amount of 
water at the hydrant. 

One will wash papers as fast as two common washers, and with two in an engine they 
are invaluable. It is the best arrangement for washing any kind of stock ever introduced. 

These Washers have large bearings that do not wear out; no valves to 
get out of order, nor copper buckets to come into pieces, but are made com- 
plete, in the most substantial manner, as shown in the cut, and warranted to do all that 
is claimed for them. 

Guaranteed to wash faster and last nittntte than any other in the market. 


J.T. EMERSON, Claremont, N. H., Sole Manufacturer. 


THE VICTOR TURBINE 


Is producing Wonderful Results in Actual Practice. * 
C > IN SCIENTIFIC TESTS ITS RECORDED RESULTS ARE UNPARALLELED. 


It is not Equaled by any other Water Wheel in respect of 











The Victor possesses more than daquble the ca- 
pacity of other Wheels of same diameter; a 
feature of great value, especially under low 
falis, as it saves largely In cost of gears, trans- 
portation, etc. 


POWER 


Se om - 


———e 
The Victor has goniionia the best and highest 
series of results, both at full and partial gate, on 
record at the Holyoke Testing Flume, giving off 
more power from a stated quantity of water 
than any other Wheel ever tested with reliable 
apparatus. 


ECT 
CSROCTIN a 


| 


The Victor is made of the very best material, 
and is COMPACT, SIMPLE, STRONG, and 
provided with the most PERFECT GATE in 
the market. 


UNION PAPER MFO. CO., 
BEEBE @ HOLBROOK CO. 


Howvous, Mas 
+ Howrous, Mas 
Warr, Mame 
+ Weerries, Mase 


YPSILANTI PAPER CO. 
| LOCKPORT PAPEK Co. 
OHIO PAPER CO. 
HOGLEN BROTHERS PYLE co 
| SAMUEL PETERS @ sox, 
| TICONDEROGA PULP co, 
CLEVELAXD PAPER CO, 
som Maw 


tt Illustrated Catalogues, containing Records of Tests and numerous 
+ References, furnished on application to 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Stilwell’s Patent Lime Extracting Heater and fh ter 


—— IS THE ONLY DEVICE THAT WILL —— 


Effectually Prevent Scale cr Incrustation in Steam Boilers by Removing the 
Segestiies Soom tho Fest Woter lsteo it cutee the Die. 


OVER THREE THOUSAND IN CONSTANT = 


With # Boilera are Supplied with Boiling Hot, Pure Water, rendering it 


INDISPENSABLE TO AN ECONOMICAL USE OF call 


= Liustrated Catalogues and References on application to the Sole Manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. COMPANY, 
DAYTON. - - OHIO. t 


- AMERICAN: ‘ULTRAMARINE WORKS. 
HELLER & MERZ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ULTRAMARINE 


Especially for Paper Manufacturers. 


New York. 








Hiscox Fine MANUFACTURING Co., 


Wrest Chelmsford, Mass., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Mill Engine Plates, Fly Bars, 


RAG AND BED ‘ENIVES, &e. 


Prices aeany furnished. 





CYRUS CURRIER & SONS, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
General Machinists, Founders and Engine Builders. 
PAPER MACHINERY A SPECIALTY, 


Fourdrinier and Cylinder Machines, Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, Beating and Washing Engines, &c., &c. 
All Steel Roll Bars and Bed Plates Cheaper and Better than Laid Bars. 


KINGSLAND BEATING ENGIN 


The Best and Cheapest. Up- 
wards of two hundred in Use, 
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EE ACE: 


SELF -CLAVIPING PAPER Bad FOR PAPER MILLS. 





ONE MORE 


TEP IN ADVANGE 


IHIS M AC! HINE 
has been designed 
especially for Faper 
Mills and other very 
heavy and accurate 
vwork. 

It has the UNFAIL- 
ING, RELIABLE | 
and PERFECT Self | 
Clamping of all the | 
Acme Cutters. | 

The Clamping is in 
direct ratio to the 
length of the cut, 
thoroughly clamping 
the paper before the 
knife touches it, a 
feature of great im-_| 
portance for accurate 
work. | 


ONE MORE 


MEP IN ADVANCE 


HIS MACHINE 
has the reliable 
and accurate BAND 
for Moving the Back 
Gauge and the Round 
Cutting Strip, 
It is arranged with 
positive Stops for 
Trimming, Paper to 
size,and has every con- 
| venience for trimming 
and cutting all kinds 
of work. Steel Shafts, 
Cut Gears, are used, 
andthe most thor- 
ough workmanship 
put in every part. 
A variety of sizes, styles and prices 
of the ACME CUTTER, is Made. 


i= Send for Descriptive Circular. 

















CROCKER worgectse" WATER FILTER. 


READILY CLEANSED WITHOUT REMOVING FROM CONNECTIONS. 
a pore | 




















MADE IN SIZES AS FOLLOWS: Allows a FULL and FREE flow 


10 inches diameter, 1 1-4 in. inlet. | of water without filtration, when 


desired. 
is « ‘6 9 “OS 
94 « ‘6 3 “OS Ie" WARRANTED NEVER TO 
a « c « = BECOME INOPERATIVE. 
48 rT ‘6 6 a 0 


LARGER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. This is the only Reversible 
Filter which can be cleansed by 
STEAM. Experience proves this 
to be a matter of the UTMOST 
3 Do not mistake this for IMPORTANCE. 
any other revolving or reversible 
THE CROCKER FILTER is an 
ENTIRELY NEW invention. 
Patented June 29, 1880. 


Filter similar in appearance. 
—_— + eo 


TEIS IS THE owns 


—_——— oe 


This Filter is especially adapted for 


PAPER MILLS, 


Bleacheries, Dye Works, Chem- 


ABSOLUTELY | 


Self-Packing o- Selt-Cleansing Filter 


— 
Ny 


ical Works, Sugar Refineries, 
Breweries, Starch Factories, 
and for Steam Boilers generally. 


> 


=> For further particulars, address 


CROCKER FILTER CO., 174 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Paper Trade in the City of New York. 


(Continued. ] 

Three generations of paper makers form the 
subject of this article. Reference was made at 
the beginning of this series to the firm of W. & 
C. Valentine doing business in 1805 at 228 Front 
street, in this city, under the style of ‘‘ paper 
merchants.” The firm consisted of father and 
son, William and Caleb Valentine. William 
Valentine came of an English family which set- 
tled during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century in the neighborhood of Hempstead, 
Long Island. The family obtained a large grant 
in that vicinity, and appeared to have improved 
its opportunities so well that,a hundred years 
later, some of its members at least were pos- 
sessed with a good deal of means, as will be 
shown by facts presently to be submitted. 

When, where and how William Valentine 
first became engaged in paper making cannot 
now be ascertained, but it is likely that he pur- 
sued it somewhere prior to the beginning of the 
present century, because a deed still in the pos- 
session of his grandson—William H. Valentine, 
of Roslyn, Long Island—shows that in February, 
1801, he and his eldest son Caleb purchased two 
paper mills at Roslyn. These mills were in op- 
eration before the Revolution, and it is even 
said that one of them was in existence and mak- 
ing paper for some time previous to that struggle, 
so it is not improbable that William Valentine, 
when a boy, worked here as an apprentice. One 
of these mills is still standing and in operation, 
and must be nearly a century and a half old. It 
may well be doubted if there is another mill in 
this country half as old. This veritable antiquity 
was painted by Cropsey in 1852, as “‘ A Pioneer 
Paper Mill.” The older mill stood a little higher 
up the glen and was according to the Valentines 
the first paper mill built on Long Island. The 
deed above referred to is made by William and 
Benjamin Onderdonk, and conveys to William 
and Caleb Valentine the two mills just spoken of, 
together with some houses and a large tract of 
open and wooded land in the neighborhood, for 
$15,500, which it may be remarked looks like a 
very large sum for those days. So the Valen- 
tines must have been men of large means in their 
time, and, no doubt too, the Onderdonks were 
hard bargainers. The date of the deed is Feb- 
ruary 28, 1801. 

It is probable that the Valentines set up as 
‘*paper merchants” in this city about the time of 
the purchase of these mills; indeed, it is possible 
that they began the business even earlier, because 
their descendents have no records except the | 
deed, and in the file of directories from which I 
first obtained their names all of the numbers be- 
tween 1796 and 1805 are missing except one, that 
of 1802-3. The firm of W. & C. Valentine is 
mentioned in the directory of 1805, but not in 
thatof 1802. Yet it might have been in existence 
some years previously, because the imperfections 
of directory making then would easily account 
for its omission from the latter. The firm con- 
tinued to be W. & C. Valentine until about 1811, 
when Caleb sold out his interest in it to his 
younger brothers, Jacob and William, and David 
Buck who had married his sister. Then the name 
was changed to W. Valentine & Sons. It is mat- 
ter for regret that no record remains of the sum 
Caleb got for his interest, to furnish evidence of 
the value of a half share in a flourishing paper 
business seventy years ago. 

The elder William Valentineand all of his sons 
have long been dead, and the information to be 
had now concerning the details of their business 
are mere traditions handed down from father to 
son. Still, traditionary evidence is not without 
value, and is always interesting, so thata glance 
at these traditions will not be waste of time. 

A small stream trickles through the deep glen 
in which Roslyn is built, and this is now dammed 
in two places at different levels, so as to form 
two spacious mill ponds. The upper dam, on 
which is built the paper mill that still stands, 
was thrown up before the breaking out of the | 
Revolutionary War, to furnish water power for 
a grist mill that occupied very nearly the same 
site as the paper mill. Such, at least, is the in- 
formation derived by the present generation of | 
Valentines from an old negro, who died at a | 
great age when they were young men. On the | 
east side of the pond, a short distance above the 
dam, was the paper mill already referred to as 
the first built on Long Island. Both mills were 
operated by the Onderdonks at the time they | 
were purchased by the Valentines; but, of | 
course, then, as for more than a quarter of a 
century afterwards, paper was made in them by 
hand. The older was a one-vat mill, and this | 
the Valentines ran on wrapping paper, of which | 
they made about ten reams per day. Ten 
reams were then considered aday’s work. This | 
wrapping paper was made of a mixture of 
fragments of old rope, paper shavings, and 
worn out playing cards. It was of a dark-brown | 
color, tough and very much in demand, so much 
so in fact that it was next to impossible to sell 
any writing paper without throwing on some | 
sheets of wrapping. The wrapping paper sold 
readily at $1a ream. The ‘ new” mill had two 
vats, one of which was run on printing and the 
other on writing paper. Wm. M. Valentine, 
from whom most of these particulars have been 
obtained, says that he is under the impression 
that the daily product of this mill was ten reams 
of writing and five reams of printing paper, and 
he places the printing paper at half the quantity 
of the writing—notwithstanding that ten reams 
of any kind of paper was considered a day’s 





| paper from old rope, for hardware purposes, and 


| died in 1864. 


THE 


owned considerable property in her own right. 
Notwithstanding the failure, W. Valentine & 
Sons continued the business in New York until 
about the end of the year 1823; but in the year 
1816 they moved from 228 Front street to next 
door, 230, where they remained tothe end. In 
1824 they were succeeded by Peter Hegeman, 
who had been a clerk with them for many years. 
Hegeman was a native of Cedar Swamp, Long | 
Island, and is said to have belonged to the same | 
family as the present New York druggist of that 
name. Peter Hegeman was burnt out finally, 
and as his name drops out of the Directory at 
the close of 1828 itis probable that the fire oc- 
curred at that time. 

According to his grandson, William Valentine, 
Sr., died between 1822 and 1825. As the firm was 
broken up in 1823, its dissolution was in all like- 
lihood caused by that event. His son William, 
whose wife had purchased the Roslyn mills, con- 
tinued to make paper there until after 1860. At 
first he was assisted by his two sons, William 
M. and Meyers. The former abandoned paper 
making and set upa general store, which he is 
still keeping in person, although over seventy 
years old. Meyers Valentine remained with 
his father, inherited the mill property and is 
still operating it. 

About 1830 the old hand-making procees was 
abandoned, and the mill was furnished to make 
paper by machinery. Some time before the 
Valentines had begun to makea thick wrapping 


after the change of methods from hand to ma- 
chinery this paper was made thicker by doubling 
the sheets and uniting them by pressure. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1834 they began to make wrap- 
ping paper from straw. This was made in large 
and small sizes, and some parcels were after- 
ward colored blue to meet the taste of custom- 
ers. By degrees the manufacture of writing 
and printing papers was dropped, and about 
twenty years ago the manufacture of straw 
board was substituted for that of wrapping pa- 
per. In 1863 William Valentine retired, and he 
Meyers Valentine and his son 
Jobn still carry on the mill. About nine years 





| ago they added a steam engine to the mill, there- 


by doubling its capacity, which is now about six 
tons of straw board per week. The mill is run 
exclusively on straw board, for which the sun 
drying process is adhered to exclusively. A 
peculiar kind of straw board has long been made 
at this mill to make a surface on the bottom of 


| vessels upon which to lay the copper. 


[To be Continued. ]} 
———— ee 


Coloring Matter from an Impurity in 
Commercial Acetic Acids. 


By M. GEorGEs WITz. 


[Communicated to the Industrial Society of Rouen.] 

Commercial acetic acid and pyroligneous acid, 
from the destructive distillation of wood, are 
colorless after they have been rectified, but in 
course of time they take a brownish or orange 
tint, which is so much the darker the less thor- 
oughly they have been purified. Additions 
of chloride of lime, or of soda, carefully made, 
develop immediately a similar coloration, but 
of a much brighter tint, and in this manner their 
comparative purity may be judged at a glance. 
A modification of this test has enabled me to 
isolate a new principle, derived from an impurity 
existing in acetic acid, but which has hitherto 
escaped notice. 

While engaged with the preparation of special 
aluminous mordants for the purpose of fixing 
delicate colors, I observed first accidentally that 
nitric acid acts upon certain samples of acetic 
acid more strongly and distinctly than the 
chloride of lime, and that exactly in proportion 
to its percentage of nitrous acid (which is never 
wanting). Another advantage of this reaction 
is that a great excess of nitric acid does not ap- 
pear to destroy the coloring matter, at least for 


| a certain time—more than a day. 


I soon afterwards substituted for nitric acid 
small quantities of the nitrites salts, which are 
instantly decomposed in the cold by acetic acid, 
diluted with water;* and upon this fact I based 
an excellent method of preparation. The new 
orange coloring matter is very slightly soluble 
in acetic acid, and it is deposited in small brill- 
iant violet-blue crystals, perfectly insoluble in 
water. 

There is generally enough of this coloring mat- 
ter in rectified acetic acid at 94¢° Tw. (contain- 
ing 40 per cent. of actual acetic acid), even in the 
best qualities employed in the arts, to produce 
notable quantities of this coloring matter. We 
shall see in the sequel how the proportion may 
be augmented if desired. 

After having selected a specimen of acetic acid 
which gives the most intense coloration, it is 
placed in large, clear bottles, and there is added, 
2s conflicting statement is found in the “* Analyt- 
ical Chemistry” of H. Rose, who says that “‘if nitrites 
are treated with acetic acid decomposition ensues 


only with the aid of heat, and even then only toa 
small extent, 


PAPER T 


| more reddish tint. 


R 


ADE J 


at common temperatures, 1-1000 part of nitrite | 
of soda (not nitrate) dissolved in a little water. | 
The extreme limits are from ‘¢ to 144 thousandths 
of the weight of the acid. The whole is then let 
to settle for some hours, or in weak samples for 
two days at most. 

The floating crystals have fine iridescent re- 
flections, and appear to be formed of steel-blue 
needles of from one to two millimetres in length. | 
The last particles deposited are flocky and of a | 


The acid, which is colored of an intense red 
by the portion which remains in solution, is de- 
canted, and may be employed without inconven- 
ience in the arts—for instance, in preparing the 
acetic nitrate of chrome. The crystals are 
washed with cold water, collected on a filter or 
on a sieve of silk, and dried at a low temper- 
ature. Sometimes even after two days the | 
liquid remains supersaturated, and on agitation | 
crystallization recommences and yields distinct | 
single crystals. 

In many preparations I have obtained 30 | 
grains of pure color from 22 pounds of the acetic | 
acid as above, using 215 grains of the nitrite 
of soda, which is more than is necessary. Too | 
large a quantity tends to lessen the yield, fur- | 
nishing a crystalline deposit with a more violet 
shade. Heat is injurious. The yield from a 
cask of acid holding 572 pounds at 9° Tw., 
with 9 ounces nitrite of soda, very fine floccu- 
lent crystals, measured approximately 24 fluid 
ounces, 

I have given this new product the name of 
nitro-sopyroligneine. | 

When the blue crystals are crushed, they give 
an orange brown powder, and when dissolved 
they show a color which varies from a reddish | 
orange to a golden yellow. The coloring mat- 
ter is most soluble in acetic acid, containing 
86.94 per cent. of the real acid. Its tinctorial 
power equals, if it does not surpass, that of the 
acetate of rosaniline, though it is difficult to 
compare colors so different. Nitro-sopyrolig- 
neine is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzol, petroleum spirit, chloroform, but it dis- 
solves readily in phenol and creosote. In bihy- 
drated sulphuric acid it dissolves with a splendid 
blue color which, after a few minutes, becomes 
violet, and ultimately a reddish brown. 

Sulphuric acid more diluted gives a violet so- 
lution, which, in course of time, turns brownish- 
yellow, and precipitates. 

Lastly, sulphuric acid with 10 equivalents of 
water has practically no solvent action upon ni- 
tropyroligneine. 

The crystals moistened with nitric acid dis- 
solve of a blue color in bihydrated sulphuric 
acid, but the liquid soon turns to a yellow brown. 

Nitric acid at 72° Tw. does not dissolve this 
substance; but its steel-blue color turns violet or 
reddish, and even a dirty orange. Dilute acid 
has noaction. In the same manner concentrated 
muriatic acid has no action. 

It is insoluble in a cold, concentrated solution 
of phosphoric acid. With the aid of heat it dis- 
solves with a reddish-orange color, and, on cool- 
ing, it separates out as a brown matter, unless a 
too prolonged action transforms it into an insol- 
uble black powder. | 

The orange coloration of the acetic solution 
disappears completely by sulphurous acid with- 
out precipitation, and is restored by alkalies. 

The contact of pure zinc in the cold entirely 
decolorizes the acetic solutions. The colorless 
liquid is restored to its bright orange tint by 
nitrites, chlorine, and persalts of iron, while 
sulphate of copper and mercuric chloride have 
no action. 

Protochloride of tin at once decolorizes the 
same solutions, save a faint yellow tint. 

An excess of ammonia or caustic soda added 
directly to the acetic solutions deepens the 
orange without altering its tone. 

Cold caustic soda lye does not dissolve the 
crystalline coloring matter, and seems to attack 
it very slowly. On adding water, we observe 
curious effects of dichroism; thus the crystals 
form at first iridescent groups with a reflection 
like peach-blossom, but which in different lights 
appear of an orange-brown. The mixture, if 
diluted with water and heated to a boil, be- 
comes successively a deep violet, indigo, and 
deep green, which does not change in the cold, 
and, on continuing to heat, an intense yellow. 

In the deep green state the neutralization with 
a drop of acetic acid reproduces the ordinary 
orange shade. 

In the yellow state the same neutralization 
renders the liquid absolutely colorless without 
affecting its limpidity. A slight orange tint may 
be reproduced with the addition of a little ni- 
trite of soda. 

Ammonia does not seem to act upon the crys- 
talline matter, either cold or boiling. 

A hot solution of acetate of soda dissolves the 
crystals slightly. 

Aniline yields interesting results. In the cold 
it slightly dissolves nitrosopyroligneine with an 








orange-red color. Hot, it is more soluble; the 


| matter is produced in abundance, probably a 


| aniline and nitrate of soda without obtaining the 


| nitrate of soda are boiled with a little water 


| very soluble in alcohol, and gives an orange pre- 


| rapidly reduces nitrate of silver with the aid of 


OU 


TRNAL. 


mass darkens, turns brown, then violet, and, if 
boiled in the open air, a splendid blue coloring 


kind of azuline. The new blue color remains 
permanently dissolved in an exess of coloring 
matter, without precipitation or cooling. 

The spontaneous evaporation of the aniline 
leaves a coating with a coppery reflection, insol- 
uble in water; alcohol dissolves out the more 
violet part, leaving a pure blue, sparingly sol- 
uble in glacial acetic acid, but soluble in aniline. 
Monohydrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with a 
brownish-green color. 

I have operated in the same manner with 
action on boiling. If muriate of aniline and 
there is produced a bright red matter collecting 
in tarry masses like coralline, and having the 
peculiar odor of phenol. The tarry matter dis- 
solves in olive oil with a brown color; it is not 


cipitate with alkalies. A further addition of 
aniline, heated with the same mixture, gives 
only a reddish-orange color. We are, therefore, 
led to ascribe the production of the new blue 
color with aniline to a modification due to nitro- 
sopyroligneine. 

Results and colors more or less analogous with 
the above have also been obtained with the crys- 
talline matter and pseudotoluidine; neverthe- 
less, the purity of the sample requires ascertain- 
ing. 

Acetic acid, containing the coloring matter, 


light; at the same time, the liquid takes a red 
tint, which disappears on more complete reduc- 
tion. 

The crystalline matter, if dissolved in acetic 
acid and supersaturated with soda, reduces 
cupro potassic liquid at a boil. 

A weak solution of permanganate, added to 
the common acetic acid, gives a peculiar orange 
red color; or excess destroys the color in a few 
moments. 

Bichromate of potash alone with sulphuric 
acid has no action upon pure acetic acid, but it 
gives a red-brown color to commercial acetic 
acid, and finally destroys the coloring matter. 

If crystalline nitrosopyroligneine is heated it 
remains for a time unchanged. It melts to a 
deep brown liquid at about 500° F., giving off 
faintly orange vapors of an empyreumatical 
odor. It burns with a brilliant but very smoky 
flame, and leaves behind a carbonaceous residue. 
—Chemical Review. 


HOLLY MFG. CO., 


Holly's Steam, Rotary and Pulp Pumps 


LOCKPORT. N. Y. 
2” Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


HOLLY’S 


PATENT ROTARY PUMPS 


Arranged for Power, Steam or Hand. 


THE SILSBY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Seneca Falls, New York, 
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HORSFORD’S 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


jectionable to the most fastidious manufacturer. 


UPERIOR to any other Anti- 


Chlore in use. It is a very 


S 


B fine white powder, wholly unob- 
Adapted to fine Ledger and 


Writing Papers, Common Book or News, sized or unsized. 


(G3 For Particulars, send to the Manufacturers for Descriptive Circular. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, - 


- Providence, R. I. 








co. CG. 
Manufacturers’ 


38, 40 and 104 READE STREET, 


WW EiTE, 


Agent in Paper, 


(Office No, 40,) NEW YORK, 


Has a full line, all sizes and weights, MANILLA and WRAPPING, BOGUS and W. C. PAPERS, at bottom 
prices. Full line of TISSUE MANILLA and TWINES, SISAL, &c. 


THE LINK BELT 


MACHINERY 


— New Appliances for — 


C0. 


ELEVATING 2 CONVEYING STRAW, 


PULP AND PAPER~< STOCK, 


DRYING CARRIERS for Paper and Prints, employ- 
ing the EWART CHAIN, the best transmitting agent 
for damp and exposed use, Timed 
Motions, Rolls, &c. 





BELT MOOKS. 


HESE hooks have been thoroughly tried for geLeven years in the LEADING COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK 


METHOD OF COUPLING LINKS TOGETHER 





The Best Metallic Belt Hook in the Market for 


LEATHER, RUBBER, 


OR CANVAS BELTS. 


MILLS OF THIS COUNTRY, and all who use them admit that they are the best and cheapest fastening in use. 
They act on the same principle as pegging on the sole of the boot. The teeth taking the place of pegs, the belt is not 
weakened by punching holes; and the teeth taking hold in so many places, the strain comes more uniformly on the 
ends of the belt, which prevents tearing out the ends. 
{[Copy.] Testine Department PHILADELPHIA SCALE AND TesTiInG Macutne Works, 
North Ninth, above Master Street (Warerooms, 50 and 52 South Fourth St.), 
W. O. Talcott, Esq., Providence, R. I. 


ILADELPHIA, February 14th, 1879. 
Dear Sin—We have this day tested for you four specimens of Belt Fastening, subject to tensile strain, with the 
above result. These were pulled on the same machine, 


eld in the same manner, and strain applied in the same even || 
and regular way. Yours respectfully, (Signed) EHLE BROTHERS. | 


Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists to be had on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


W, 0, TALCOTT, Sole Proprietor, P. 0, Box 1445, PROVIDENCE, R, |. 


ee In please state the thickness of Belting. SAMPLE HOOKS SENT ,, 
gratis upon application. 3 


work—because of the difference in the size of the 
molds, which admitted of two sheets of writing 
paper being made in the same time as one sheet 
of printing paper. 

In 1816, owing, says the same authority, to the 
great influx of foreign paper following the -ter- 
mination of the war of 1812 and the consequent 
decline in the price of domestic paper, William 
Valentine & Sons failed. At the subsequent 
sale of their effects, the paper mill property in 

toslyn was purchased in the name of Mrs. Will- 
iam Valentine, Jr, (the mother of my inform- 
ant), whose maiden name was Meyers and who | 


Phote Clectre Co Matton, 





sending for samples, 
TEST OF BELT FASTENINGS, 








THE 





WILKINS GOODWIN, 


Trwell Chambers, Union Street, 
L.IrVERPOOL,. ENG., 


Undertakes to supply all classes of 


Paper Materials 


or GOOD QUALITY, at THE 
LOWEST MARKET VALUES. 


- SAMPLE ORDERS SOLICITED 


J.CURRIE &Co., 


Albert Street, Little Walk, Edinburgh 
AND 


West Port, Dundee, 


DEALERS IN AND EXPORTERS OF 
—All kinds of— 


PAPER STOCK, 


Cotton and Woolen Rags, Waste Papers, 
Bagging and Ropes. 
SPECIALTY: 


FLAX === JUTE —* 


es 


Tas KenvoneSo 


Derby Street Dills, 
BURY, 


Lancashire, . . ENGLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FELTS 


— FoR — 


PAPER MAKERS. 


sienna ioninininslind 
COUCH ROLL COVERS, 


WET and DRY FELTS 


OF ALL KINDS. 








Agents in United States : 
ce & CO. - - BOSTON. 
S. G. TRAIN, BOSTON. 








j UTE and LINEN 


Paper Stock. 


J.& W.SMIT 


Packers and Shippers of 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


Porritt Br. - & Anti 


STUBBINS VALE MILLS, 


Ramsbottom, near Manchester, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


FELIS 


Used by Paper-Makers. 





SOLE AGENTS: 


Messrs, H. C. HULBERT & CO,, 


1s Beekman St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Edwin Harrington & Son 


WORKS AND OFFICE, 
Cor. N. 15th St. & Penn. Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. 8. A., 
Manufacturers of Patent Ex- 
tension 


ILATHES, 


Tron Planers, 

BORING MILLS, DRILLS, 
and a variety of other MA- 
i} CHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
; Patent Double Chain 
¥W Screw Pulley Blocks, un- 
) rivaled for DURABILITY, SAFETY 
and POWER. 


Ya Lift Hoists, with Brake for 
Y quick and easy lowering. 


Circulars pe furntched . 


Represented by by J. Q. MAY- 


f) NAR 113 Chambers Street, 





Oliver Street, Boston. 


“Criag. Mls 


FOR GRINDING ll and DRY WOOD 
(AND MINERAL) PULP. 





PORTABLE MILLS 


MUNSON BROTHERS. 


oS ) MANUFACT URES. ( c 
‘ As TL STONES.MiL MLL Macy 


NECKED SPINDLE s AND MILL FURNISHINGS, ar 
AND OL TIGHT BUSH UTICAN.Y.U.S.A. 


§” Send for Descriptive Circular to 


MUNSON BROS., Manuf’rs, 


UTICA, I. F. 


Jute Thenae topes ana |THE HARTFORD GOVERNOR CO, 


Baggings, Manilla Rope, 
Bleached Linen Cuttings and 
Threads, Linen and Cotton Rags. 


Office: 
CALCUTTA BUILDINGS. 
Warehouses: 
EXCHANGE STREET, 

DUNDEE, Scotland. 


J, JACOBSON & C0., 


3S Ohestrasse, 








HANOVER, 


SORTERS, PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


—or— 


Trade J. J. C. Mark. 


Linen, Cotton andi Woolen 


RAGS, 
Jule Baggings & Wastepapers, 


Carefully and Cleanly Assorted, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


SOLE MANUBACTURERS OF THE 


en = 





a See Snidiiies of Governor in Paper Trade 
Journal, page 203, Jnne 1 ees | 


LEFFEL’S 


Improve Turbine Va Wh 


Send for new descriptive Wheel 
Book. Prices greatly reduced. i—m~ 
a 


JAS. LEFFEX & CO., Sm 
Springfield, O., ieee 110 Liberty St., Tay 


GANDY’S PATENT 
i AMERICAN COTTON [ 
Manufactured by 
THE GANDY BELTING CO., 
Hollingsworth Street, Baltimore, Md. 

—Much aheaper and stronger 
ADVANTAGES, ttn 
well to the pulleys. Runs wee, and can be made any 


length without joints. 
Used in all the principal paper mills of 






Great Britain. 


PAP Bis 4 2 8 


FARREL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 60., 


Patent Double Chain Quick- 


New York, C. E. KIMBALL 128 
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WATERBURY 


EMPIRE FELIS 


‘Reliable. 












ANSONIA, CONN., 


The Largest Makers in the world of 


CHILLED ROLLS, 


FOR PAPE. 


ALSO, 


MCHILLED AND DRY SAND ROLLS,| Old, Tried, 


FOR ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 





CHILLED ROoLLs. 
All our Rolls are ground by the Poole Grinder, which guarantees their perfectness and finish. 
= Old Rolls Reground at Short Notice. 


JARVIS PATENT FURNACE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WATERBURY 


& SONS, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


&™ Price Lists sent on Ven epee 





‘et. EBURG, N. Y., March 21, 1881. 
H. Waterbury & Sons, Oriskany, N.Y. 
GenTLEMEN—Your Felts wear remarkably well; 
your First Press Felts, 29x50, run on the average 
six weeks; we run heavy Straw Wrapping, and 
have made over forty-five tons of paper on one 
of your 29 x 50 Felts ; your Second Press Felts, 12 x 50, 
that weigh 11 to 12 ibs., run on the average twelve 
weeks, and make over ninety tons of paper during 
that time. Yours, etc., L. 
Supt. of Middleburg Paper Mills. 


THE BARAGWANATH 


STEAM JACKET 


Feed Water Heater 


delivers purified water into the 
boiler at temperature of 216° 
Fahrenheit and upwards, by ex- 
haust steam, without causing 
back pressure. It adds 20 per 
cent. to the steam generating 
capacity of the Boiler. It saves 
20 per cent. of fuel, and saves 75 
per cent. of boiler repairs. 





AND SODA ASH RECLAIMERS. 
Economy in Fuel and Increased Capacity. Burns all kinds of Cheap Fuel without blast. 








— ALSO AGENT FOR THE — 
LAWRENCH HNGINS, 
The Best High-Speed, Direct-Acting Stationary Engine. 
A. F. UPTON, Agent, No.7 Oliver St., Boston. 
_ FRANK Eh POND, Western Agent, 709 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ECONOMIC 


Py DOUBLE ACTONG PUMP 


Simple in its Construction. 
Economical in its Operation. 


MAY; 
@'279. $= Made Interchangeable in all of its Working Parts. 
as SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


|. B, DAVIS, Maker, . . HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRIGHTMANS NS PATENT ENGINE. 


THE INVENTOR HAS SUCCEEDED IN PERFECTING 


The Best Beating and Refining Engine 
IN USE. 


Send for Circular. } 








The best test of its merits—It 
is displacing all others in the 
city where it is made. 


@@ Send for Circulars and 
Testimonials from the largest 
Chicago steam users, for proof. 


BARAGWANATEH & PRICE, 


_PACIFIC BOILER WORKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRIGHT MACHINE (0.’S 


WATER WHEEL 


Governor, 













MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


CLEVELAND PAPER CO., Cleveland, oO. 


|| SPECIAL _ MACHINES FOR PAPER Mi! MAKERS’ USE. 


<j—_—______ 


‘GRINDING MILLS 


For the Manufactare of Wood Pulp, 


2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Address 


| SIMPSON & GAULT (Box 1430), Cincinnati, 0. 


¥ Branch Offices : NEW ee. PARIS, LONDON. 


It is quick and positive in its working, and not liable 
to get out of order. It hasan adjustable speed arrange 
ment by means of which the speed of the wheel may 
be varied, and a self-acting stop motion which stops 
the action of the Governor when the gate is entirely 
raised or closed, so there is no liability of strain, 
breaking of gears. 


WORCESTER, 





MASS. 


8. asus, President. 


LC. Wesseawe, Sena . M. ALLEN, ieee 


EMPIRE WOOD PULP CO. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
iw The Only Machine Using Emery Grinders.#@ 


TORRENT 


Rotary Fire Pump. 


Made in Three Sizes; 
Also, Six Sizes for general use. 
Particulary adapted to use of 
Paper Makers and for Fire pur 










»oses Send for Circular and 
T= Company own all the Patents of ALLEN & JONES, for ’rices to the Manufacturers, 
Wood Grinding. The machine represented by accompanying 
a 
cuts, will turn out more pulp—better and more uniform pulp—than Sey State Fump Go., 


any other machine in use; 40 to 50 horse-power is ample to grind 
2,000 Ibs. (dry weight) in twenty-four hours. 

We are permitted to refer to the following manufacturers, who 
have the machines in successful operation: NIAGARA Woop Paper 
Co., Niagara Falls; Surrn Paper Co., Lee, Mass.; GopparD PuLP 
Co., Wendell Depot, Mass.; Brown & Pererson, Lockport, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $2,500, 
Delivered on cars at Bos- 
ton. 

This includes all royalty. 





(THREE SIZES) 

They are the most durable, have greater capacity, 
| take less fi »wer, and are the cheapest cutters in the 
| market. stimates and full description furnished on 

j | app plication Manufacturers of the Angle Bed 
as Plates, Roll Bars (steel laid or all steel), Trimming 
. Knives and Paper Mill Knives of every description. 


TAYLOR, STILES & CO., 
Riegelsville, Warren Co., N.d. 





samuary SS TOF Drive wae & PETTEBONE, Prest., Niagara Falls, N. 1. 
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Paper Mill Insurance. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


GEN BRAT 


Insurance Agents ¢ Brokers, 
No. 152 BROADWAY. 


New York, May Ist, 1880. 
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Hk AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL is a medium for communication between American 
Manufacturers and Exporters and the Foreign Trade. Its idea and duty is to explain to people of 
other lands the nature, variety and advantages of American products, whether they come from the 
soil or the workshop. Its subject matter includes articles upon Engineering and Machinery, Hardware, 

Textiles, Leather, Glass and Earthenware, Clocks, Watches, &c., Paper, Stationery and Fancy Goods, 

such it does not — the delicate handling other | Metals and Mining, Drugs and Chemicals, Wines and Spirits, Freights, Produce, Provisions, Finance and 
injectors require. It is easier handled than a pump. | Investments, and other topics of general interest. 

It will lift water 25 feet or take it under pressure. It . . “ _ - — . " 2 

has no movable parts to get out of order. | Agencies have been established in the following cities: In Europe, at London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 

Petersburg, Stockholm, Christiania, Venice, Turin, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Florence, Trieste; in South and 

THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. Central America and West Incies, at Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Rio Grande, Valparaiso, Valdivia, Barran- 
Manufactured and for Sale by | quilla, Panama, Puntarenas, Montevideo, La Guaira, Havana, Matanzes, Curacoa, La Paz, Barbadoes; in 

5 ME Ss ae EN KS, Australia, a Zeeland and Tasmania, at Sydney, Melbourne, Brihame, Adelaide, snatnans, Dunedin and 
Hobart Town; in China and Japan, at Foochow, Shanghai, Newchwang and Yokohama; also at Honolulu, 


FOR MARINE, LOCOMOTIVE, STATIONARY AND 
OTHER BOILERS. 


Will work with varying pressures of steam from 5 | 
to 150 Ibs. without adjustment. Its construction is 


GENTLEMEN: 
Feeling the great disadvantage Parrer-Makers have labored 


under for the past few years in procuring good insurance on 


16418 Atwater Street (East), Detroit, Mich. | 
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THE CREAT 
BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


"No other line runs Three Through Pas- 
senger Trains Daily between Chicago, Des 
Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, St. 
Joseph, Atchison, Topeka and Kansas City. 
Direct connections for all points in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon and 


‘ornia. 

The Shortest, Speediest and Most Comforta- 
ble Route via Hannibal to Fort Scott, Denison, 
Dallas, Houston, Austin, San Antonio, Galves- 
ton and all points in Texas. 

The unequaled inducements offered by this 
Line to Travelers and Tourists, are as follows: 
The celebrated Pullman (l6-wheel) Palace 
Sleeping Cars, run only on this Line, C., B. & 
Q. Palace Drawing-Room Cars, with Horton's 
Reclining Chairs. No extra charge for Seats 
in Reclining Chairs. The famous C., B. & Q. 
Palace Dining Cars. Gorgeous Smoking Cars 
fitted with Elegant High-Backed Rattan Re- 
volving Chairs for the exclusive use of first- 
class passengers. 

Steel Track and Superior E uipment, com- 
bined with their Great Through Car Arrange- 
ment, makes this, above all others, the favorite 
= to the South, South-West, and the Far 

est. 

Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury 
instead of a discomfort. 

Through Tickets via this Celebrated Line 
for sale at all offices in the United States and 
Canada. 

All information about Rates of Fare, Sleep- 
ing Car Accommodations, Time Tables, &c., 
will be cheerfully given by applying to 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 


General P: r Agent, Chicago. 
T. J. PC METER, 
General Manager, Chicago. 


RAILWAY 


cHicae 
“is oe ‘ (CHICAGO E_WORTH-wrstran wx 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Isthe OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all points in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Council 
Biaffs, Omaha, Denver, Lead ville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy gan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac. Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and all points in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
_At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot 

At Chicago, close connections are a with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points 

It is the Only Line running PULIMAN HOTFL 
DINING CARS between (¢ hicago and Couneil 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your ‘kets, and refuse to buy if 
ear é not the Chicago and Northwestern 
: af yes wist the Bost Traveling Accommodations 
rou will buy your Tickets by this route, 6" : 
WILL TAKE NONE OTHER _ 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen Man.. Chicago 


read over 


| 


| Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham. 





terests of the American export trade. 


Sandwich Islands, and at hundreds of other cities throughout the world. 

“The American Mail and Lxport Journal” is kept regularly on file at all American Consulates and Com- 
mercial Agencies, wherever established, and in this manner alone is brought under the direct attention of 
merchants and shipping houses doinz business with the United States. 

This Journal is also on file at over one thousand Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Danking 
Houses, Hotels, Reading Rooms, Libraries, Shipping Offices, &c., in important cities in all parts of the world. 

‘**The American Mail and Export Journal" is sent regularly to the Export and Shipping Merchants in 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, and to the same class of houses in London, 


ship goods to all parts of the world. 


The English Export Merchants alone number about 5,000, and 


The main portion of ‘The American Mail and Export Journal” is printed in English, that being the 


chief commercial! language of the world. 


A very complete classified list of advertisers appears in each number, with headings in five languages. 
This Glossary enables readers not understanding English to refer et once to the advertisements they are 


interested in. 


. This Journal was started in June, 1877, after upwards of a yc r having been occupied in establishing 


Agencies, and arranging for its careful distribution throughout the world. 


Our Agents, established all over 


the world, are using their best endeavors to promote the introduction of American goods. 


OPINIONS OF THE 


PRESS-OF THE WORLD! 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE FOREIGN PRESS. 


La Sifflet, Paris, July 29, 1877.—A magnificent and-*| 


excellent commercial journal. 

London Stationer and F. G. Register, July 5, 1877.-- 
Beautifully printed and otherwise excellently well 
produced. 

Capetown Daily News, August 21, 1877.—A_very 
useful and carefully got up trade circular, published 
in New York. 

Newsvender, London, August 15, 1877.—It deserves 
to be prosperous if the promise in the first number 
is maintained. 

Evening Star, Dunedin, New Zealand, August 25, 
1877.—We think it likely to prove a valuable aid to 
commercial men, 

Jopan Gazette, Yokohama, August 27, 1877.—This 
sample of a new venture gives abundant promise of 
future excellence. 


City Press, London, August 18, 1877.—The articles 


| are well written, and the information on trade mat- 
| ters full and interesting. 


Sunderland (Eng.) Daily Times, August 20, 1877.— 
The idea is a grand one, and the style in which the 
new venture is got up ought to go far to render it a 
success. 

Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal, London, July 31, 
1877.—Excellently arranged, admirably print on 


| fine paper, and illustrated, this new venture looks 
| like succeeding. 


Riponshire Advocate, Beaufort, Victoria, Septem- 
ber 22, 1877.—The paper has been got up in a first- 
class manner, and for a first number is a marvel of 


| completeness and good work. 


La Verdad, Valdivia, Chili, August &, 1877.—An 


| important publication, exclusively industrial, and 


from it we shall have much useful information to 


| communicate to our subscribers. 


Bendigo Advertiser, Sandhurst, Victoria, Septem 
ber 21, 1877.—It contains a large amount of infurma- 
tion, and will assuredly do much to forward the in 


Grenville Advocate, Smythesdale, Victoria, 


| tember 19, 1877.—The manner in which the journal is 
| got up we have seldom seen excelled, and it is well 


worth the support of all merchants and manufact- 


| urers. 


The Citizen, Gloucester, Eng.—It aims, by a system 
of world-wide ney, to find for the multitude of 
useful and ingenious American inventions that pub 
licity which is only needed to secure for them a brisk 
and general demand. 


Export Mercantile Advertiser, London, August 7. 
1877.—The proprietors propose to themselves the ad 
vancement of American trade all over the world, and, 
doubtless, will do it. We cannot but wish success to 
our new competitor. 


British Mercantile Gazette, July 15, 1877.—Mr. Lock- 
wood's resources in the matter of trade journalism 
are extensive, but whatever he does he does exceed- 
ingly well, and his latest venture does him infinite 
credit, and bids fair to be a great success. 

oe 


Bacchus Marsh Express, Victoria, September 22, 
1877.—It contains descriptions and illustrations of 
many novelties which the Americans are always pro- 
ducing, but which cannot be got in these colonies, 
although they would be as useful here as in America. 


Rangoon Times (India), September 1, 1877.—We 
wish the new venture every success, and without 
wishing to disparage the work of the “old country,” 
feel bound to confess that in many things the Ameri 
cans surpass us, and notably so in the manufacture 
of articles for domestic use. 


Bermuda Royal Gazette, Hamilton, October 23, 
1877.—“‘ The American Mail and Export Journal” of 
New York, sur ses the English eopess in type, in 
press work, in rich illustrations, and indeed in gen- 
eral information. Copies of “The American in” 
can be seen at our stationery store. 


Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India, August 
$1, 1877.—The promoters believe that American manu 
facturers do not fully realize the opportunities of in- 
creasing their export trade, and the object of the 
publication is to be a means of communication be- 
tween American manufacturers and the trade 
throughout the world. 


Deccan Herald, Poona, India, August 22, 1877.—It 
gives us a vast deal of information regarding things 
of which we know but little. * * * The paper is 
evidently in the hands of real go-ahead Americans. 
Our English merchants had better look sharp, other 
wise they will find the foreign market contested with 
them by American merchanta, We think we have 
said enough to show the character of the new jour- 
nal, and to serve asa warning to English merchants 
in regard to the competition with which they are 
threatened. 


Graaf’-Reinet Advertiser, Transvaal, Africa, Sep- 
tember 4, 1877.—What strikes one on perusing this 
journal is the ext: aordinary activity of the Ameri- 
can mind and the foree with which it is directed to 
compete with the rest of the world in the industrial 
arta. * * * The Centennial Exhibition has shown 
the Americans their manufacturing strength; and 
emboldened by a comparison of the works of their 
hands with those of other countries, they now feel 
themselves avle to compete in most things with other 
nations in the markets of the world. 


Jewish Worl’, London, July 27, 1877.—Full of inter- 
| esting matter, and got up in good style. 

El Lautero, Rancagua, Chili, August 4, 1877.—We 
| hope that “The Mail” will receive in Chili the greet- 
| ing that it really merits. 
| Mortlake Dispatch, Mortlake, Victoria, September 
| 26, 1877.—We have no doubt that it will be found in- 

valuable to all mercantile men. 

Paper and Printing Trades’ Journal, London.—The 
| first number is crowded with interesting matter, and 
there is a goodly show of backbone. 
| _ Standard and Mail, Cape Town (Africa), tem- 

ber 18, 1877.—This publication is printed in admirable 
st. le, and presents a most creditable appearance. 

Public Advertiser, Falmouth, Jamaica, A ¢ 27, 
| 1877.—Will prove of great use to those who have or 
seek to have business relations with that country. 

Printers’ Register, London,-July 6, 1877.—Being ex- 
clusively devoied to the export trade of the United 
States, it is likely to be of value to colonial traders. 

Nassau Gurrdian, July 28, 1877.—We acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of a copy of * The American 
Mail and Export Journal. It is very neatly got up. 

New Brunswick Reporter, Fredricton, N. B.—Sup- 
plies a want that has much been felt by manufact- 
urers and commercial men in the transaction of 
business. 

Star, Coburg, Canada, September 19, 1877.—It will 
also prove interesting to those who take an interest 
in the trade of the world generally, as it contains re- 
ports from all parts of the globe. 

Alice Times, Victoria East, Ar 
tains everything of interest to importers and mer- 
chants and is very useful. Our ers would do well 
to giwe us a call and see the new paper. 

St. Helena Guardian, September 6, 1877.—We wish 
the new venture that success it seems to deserve. 
Any of our readers desirous of seeing the first num- 
ber can do so on application at our office. 

Gippsland Mercury, Sale, Victoria, September 20 
1877.—*The Mail” is excellently printed on toned 
paper, and will be a great acquisition to commercia 
circles, among which it will be extensively circulated. 

Oxford (Eng ) Times, July 25, 1877.—The “get up” 
isin every way admirable; the finely finished and 
highly glazed paper, the clear type and engravings, 
and the well selected and useful subject matter leave 
nothing to be desired, and it deserves to succeed. 

South acific Times, Callao, Peru, August 2, 1877.— 
That there ix a wider field abroad for American 
manufacturers none will deny, and it only remains 
to decide when, where and how to enter upon it. To 
promote this is the object and aim of the new jour- 
nal. 


ust $1, 1877. —It com 
} 


Daily Press, Hong Kong, China, August 28, 1877.— 
It would appear from some of the papers that the 
writers do not consider comparisons are odious, and 
according to their showing American manufactures 
can “lick creation,’’ more especially British cotton 
manufactures, 7 

Oradock Register, (Africa), September 7, 1877.—It is 
beautifully printed, and contains a very ioage 
amount of valuable information from all of the 
world, and must be exceedingly interesting to com- 
mercial men, South Africa offers a splendid oppor- 
weensland, 


tunity for the energetic trader. 

Darling Downs Gazette, Toowoomba, 
September 19, 1877.—"* The American Mail" is an ad- 
mirable publication, and a complete compendium of 
current commercial topics in the United States, and 
contains also capital concise summaries of business 
affairs in places all over the world. 


Kepunda Herald, Kagunda. South Australia, Sep- 
tember 25, 1877.—Special correspondents have been 
secured in various of the world to push the pur- 
poses of the paper. We hope that one result of this 
publication will be an increased trade between 
America and the Australian colonies, 


Panama Star and Herald, October 2, 1877.—It will 
be seen that a wide field of commercial interest is 
covered by the new journal, while a glance at the 
articles under the different heads leads us to the 
conclusion that it is conducted with editorial abili 
of the first order. We trust the new venture w 
meet, with the patronage and success it deserves, 


The Rising Sun and Nagasaki (Japan) Express, 
September 1, 1877.—It is exceedingly well got up, is 
comprehensive in its range, aod will be inva! etc 
commercial men and ; combining as it does 
much useful knowledge and information regarding 
new industrial improvements and inventions and @ 
careful epitome of the state of trade—particularly 
export—of almost every country and colony in the 
world. 


Tlolloway and St. Pancras( England) Press, October 
27, 1877.—We have before us No. 5 of ‘The American 
Mail and Export Journal,” published by Howard 
Lockwood, New York. The foreign memoranda are 
copious, &nd great praise is due the editor of “The 
Mail” for his thoroughly impartial spirit in trade 
items, and general news from correspondents in al- 
most avery, pars the globe, who e any vane of 
thi as the them. As a@ specimen prin’ 
ing." The hactean Mail” is unrivaled. 
traders must look to their laurels if they w to 
keep their prestige in the colonial market. 


The above are merely brief extracts. Many of the journals quoted have given full column notices to 


“ The Mail and Export Journal” and fts mission. 
application to 
?P. 0. Box 3893. 


HOWARD LOCE WOOD, Publisher, 74 Duane St., New York. 


Sample copies and further information forwarded upon | 


favorable terms, we were induced to give this class of INSURANCE 
particular attention, believing that, with the. extensive facilities 
we possess, good paper mills should be looked upon by the 
Insurance Companies in quite as desirable a light as manufactories 
of other classes of merchandise. We, therefore, set to work 
to overcome the feeling that ‘ Paper Mills are burning at the rate 
of one a minute” (as expressed by one of the leading agents). 
This prejudice we thought to be unwarranted, contending that 
good, well-constructed, carefully managed Paper MIL1s could be 
insured on favorable terms. With this aim in view we determined 
to make Paper Mitt Insurance one of our Specialties, and have 
to-day more mills on our books than any other concern through- 


out the country. 
We would ask Paper-Makers to consider these few questions: 


First—Should not well: and carefully managed paper mills 
be insured upon better terms than others? 

Second—Will not insurance of this character receive better 
attention and more just and) careful consideration on the part of 
insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot 
PERSONALLY represent the facts to his companies? 


Third—Are your policiés correctly, word 
5 “i 


€d,; so that YOU ARE 
s : te oa 
POSITIVELY INSURED ? oN lees 


Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which, you hold 


policies are sound and solvent ? te. 


These questions we desire to ask you as a paper manufacturer. 


Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly 
worded policies lead to litigation. Business centres 
of course have the largest number of insurance 
companies ; hence, better facilities for placing large 
lines of insurance. — 


j 
We now have insurance on property valued at some forty 


millions of dollars ($40,000,000), including some of the 
largest and best known paper mills in the United States, and have 
yet to learn of any paper-maker who has become dissatisfied with 
our way of doing business, and we refer to those with whom we 
have suffered loss as to the’ prompt and liberal manner in which 
the same has been adjusted. 


We believe that a well-managed paper mill, where the owners 
have expended large amounts of money for the protection of their 
property from fire should receive more considération from the in- 
surance companies than those of careless construction and in- 
different management. Each risk should be placed on 
its merits, and the good ones should not be com- 
pelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Paper Mill Survey, and to 
hear from you regarding any insurance which you may desire for 
your mill property, and you can rest assured. that it will receive 
Please write us before re- 
newing any of your~policies. 


careful attention at our hands. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 
INSURANCE AGENTS = BROKERS, 


152 Broadway, New York. 








TH EK PAPER TRADE 


'\LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels in this or any other Country. 


EXTRACT OF AWARD ON CHILLED 
ROLLS, 


























GEORGE HARLEY, 
Importer of California Rags, 


And Dealer in 
WOOLEN and COTTON RAGS, and all 
kinds of PAPER STOCK. 


362, 365 & 367 THIRD STREET 


net ween Avenue D and Lewis St., NEW YOKK The 


undersigned having examined the 


product herein described respectfully recom- 
ORDERS SOLICITED FOR 


Japanese Rags, Paper Stock and 
Tree Bark Fibres, 


In any Condition and in any Quantities 


WM. H. DOYLE, Yokohama, Japan. 


mends the same to the United States Centen- 
nial Commission for award, for the following 
reasons, viz. : 

This exhibit contains a stack of calender- 
ing rolis intended to be part of a complete 


paper machine. These rolls are of cast-iron, 


W. C. GRAY, 
Sec. and Treas. 


H. C. NELLIS, 
Vice Pres. 


F. GRAY, 
Pres. 


Prova Woouen Mutts 


THE F. GRAY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOURDRINIER and CYLINDER 


FF Pedide bc ied 


we Felts and Jackets 
for all kinds of 


Paper. | 
| 
| our FOURDR 


| FAST RUNNING 


which are unsurpassed. 
ALSO, TO OUR 


“HUREKA FELT,” 
For Fast Running on Cylinder Machines 


Which we have perfected within the last few months, 
and which is rapidly gaining favor with Paper Makers, 
wherever it is used. 

EXTRA HEAVY CANVAS DRYER FELTS, 
all widths, cut to any length, at Manufacturers’ Prices 


chilled at the surface in casting, and thereby 
made hard, like tempered steel. They are 
separately ground according to a highly im- 
proved plan, and are so true that, when placed 
together, they bear upon each other through- 
out their entire length. This exhibit has 
the exceptional merit that the rolls are 
not only GROUND true but CAST by 
the exhibitor. 
JAMES M. WILCOX, 
Signature of the Judge. 


(Signed) 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILLED RoiutLs 


For Paper Machines, Rubber, Brass, Copper, Rolling Mills, &c. 
The vast quantity of iron used daily in the business of this establishment permits the very best selection 


for the composition of CHILLED RO AS. The long experience of Mr. Geo. G. Lobdell in making chilled 
castings, and who personally directs thé selection, enables them to make 


CHILLED ROLLS UNEQUALED IN QUALITY AND GROUND AS PERFECTLY AS ANY OTHERS. 
GEO. G. LOBDELL, Pres. W. W. LOBDELL, Sec. P. N. BRENNAN, Treas. 


"LEWIS C. STONE, Manager, 


Rice, Barton & FALE MACHINE AND Tn C0, 


(At Old Stand of Rice, Barton & Co.,) 


WORCESTER, MASS... 


—MANUFACTURER OF— 


PAPER MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE VARIETY, 
Iron and Brass Castings, Chilled Iron and Paper Calender Rolls, Rag Engines, 
WE WARRANT EVERY FELT to work well, Rag Cutters, Steam Pressure Regulators, &c. 


and if it does not, it can be returned. i IYDRAULIC PRESSES, FROM 5 TO 1 4 Inc Hi PISTON 
We also manufacture Blankcts, Flannels, Stocking = = 


ameniieycchane ma wiee! SMITH, WINCHESTER & 60.,. 


Also, an Extra Heavy 6-4 Scarlet and White 
eniinhes WWOUTDEZADL COMNW., 


Flannel for underwear, which we guarantee not to 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PAPER MACHINERY, 


the I owest Wholesale Prices, ia quantities to suit 
Consisting of Fourdrinier and Cylinder Machines, Washing and Beating Engines, 
Air-Drying Machinery for Drying Sized Papers. 

OLE MANUF’ AOE, RERS of the Jordan Patent Beating ane, which has no rival for clearing the stock 
for fine pape Chilled Iron and Paper Roll Super Calenders, Plate Calenders, Chilled Stack Calenders. 
Rag Cutters, Hand and Power Cutting Presses and Stop Cutters; the Hatch Patent Stop Cutter, the onl) 
Cutter that can be regulated to cut between water marks of writing pa pecs. Screens, Brass and Nicke! 
Plated, the latter warranted to wear twice as long as brass. Bed Plates, Roll Bars, Fan and Plunger Pumps 


Also, Gun Metal Covered Rolls, Stevenson Water Wheels, Shafting and Mill 
Gearing generally 


WM. PICKHARDT & KUTTROFF, 


98 Liberty Street, New York. ' 


BRANCHES AT BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA, 
—IMPORTERS OF— 


Aniline Colors, Carmine, Pulp Colors, Eagle Brand 
Ultramarines, N. C. F. Concentrated Alum. 


STEAM BOILERS, *s: 


Digesters, 
Tanks, Stacks, 
And all kinds Plate Iron Work for Paper Makers. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 





attention is invited to 
LINIER FELTS for 
ON NEWS, 


Especi al 


GEO. 8. BARTON Pres. and Treas. 


Very respectfully, 


THE F. GRAY CO., Piqua, Ohio. 





THEY MORTON POOLE C0. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


for Size and Press Rolls; 





MANUFACTURE 


ChilledRolls 


GROUND BY THEIR PATENT PROCESS. 


PRESSES rons PAPER RAGS, | rene MOOD, === 
‘Lelfel’s Improved Water Wheel. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
PATEWTS REISSVESD 1i6s6e. 


“OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it The Most 
Perfect Turbine Now in Use. 


The Fine, Large, New, Pocket Water-Wheel Pamphlet for 1881 


of the James Leffel Improved Double Turbine, now ready to send 
© out; send in your name at once for the pamphiet, and it will be 


! mailed to your address free of all charges. Address 
dAMES aa & CO., Springfield, Ohio, and No. 100 Liberty Street, New York city. 


. B. WILson, 





















The 

















T. P. SHERBORN, JR 





OFFICE: WORKS: 





No. 230 South Third Street, Mertztown, Berks County, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PENNSYLVANIA. 









TRADE MARK. 


~ List, oy &e., to the 
. BALSTON (Successor 





Send for Cire 
Manufacturer, JA 
to Ingersoll & Saleten. ) 


Greenpoint, Kines Co., N.Y. Especially adapted to Paper Makers’ use. 





JOUR 


& 





years ago. 


STAR CLAY COMP’Y . 





M fae rs ofl 1 Wove : | Laid DANDY ROLLS, P 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE CHINA CLAY “Seamless Wore DANDY KOLL COV = cu + Sean 


WIRE CLOTH FOR PAPER MILLS A SPECIALTY. 





NAL. 


HE undersigned, builders ot 
Paper Machinery, offer 
| services to Manufacturers of Paper, 
| soliciting orders for all Machinery 
required in Paper Mills. Having un- 
surpassed facilities for producing | 
Machinery in short time, and with | 
patterns and drawings of the best in 
use, they offer their customers ad 
vantages not usually found. Spe- 
cially they ask attention to their | 
Rotary Boilers, the journals of which 
| are turned AFTER the heads have 
been riveted in, thus insuring paral- 
lelism of the bearings, a very 
ant or. 
= matte r 


their 


im 





—P 


The undersigned also call attention to their CHILLED IRON CALENDER ROLLS, 
which they guarantee to be ABSOLUTELY PERFECT, both as to hardness and excellence 


of finish. THE PUSEY & JONES COMPANY, 


Address 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


RAG ENGINE WASHER. 


O PAPER MILL can afford | to do without this 
Washer, as it oo the production over 
other washers in use so constructed that it may be 
regulated on washer or hydrant. It has copper buckets 
and iron heads—no wood about it except core and sash, 
the sash being fastened to the head with 
brass screws, making it very strong, dura- 
ble and not lable to get out of repair, and 
runs with less power than any other 
washer. Everything furnished complete— 
water box, hood, racks and pintons - 
hoisting it out of the engine—ready to 
set up, except the wire. 
Rererences.—Among those using these Washers, ref- 


erence may be had at the Winnip 
lin, N. H.; Fall Mountain Paper Co., Bellows Falls. Vt; 
Bridge Paper Co., Pawtucket, R. L "These have 
used most of the best washers heretofore introduced. 

sean FILES, ¢ Claremont, 5 N. +E, U. & U. 8. A. 





TYLER’S COPPER CYLINDER, 
WATER RECULATING 


ee ae ee ae ae a ae Pe 


For full particulars adddess the | 
patentee and manufacturer, ‘ 








~ GONTINENTAL WORKS, 


Manufacturers of Ledby & Duc’s Patent 


>» Best Centrifuga! Pump 


FOR PAPER MILLS. 


Drainage and Irrigating Pu 8, and Reclaiming Marsh Lands; also for 
CENTRIFUGAL Pump. Oil Works and Tanneries. 


Duc’s Elevator Bucket, 


IS PRONOUNCED THE BEST FOR PAPER MILLS. 


It is made of the best Charcoal Iron. Has No Corners to catch, and will outwear 
Six O_p-Sty_e Square Buckets. 


Sole Manufacturer, T. F. ROWLAND, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





__Exsvaton LevaTon BUCKET. — 


THE OLD RELIABLE. 


HEALD & SISCO 


Centrifugal Pump. 







ad ipted to the 


Makers. 


needs of Paper 


Specially 


A greater number of these Pumps in use than of all other Centrifugal Pumps combined. 
CAUTION !-The term “OLD RELIABLE,” as applied to pumps, was adopted by us sixteen 
Be not deceived by other manufacturers who appropriate our time-honored motto. 

Send for latest pamphlet of 75 pages, containing hundreds of testimonials, to 


HEALD & MORRIS (formerly Heald, Sisco & Co.), Baldwinsville, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE NEW PULSOMETER 


Has No Equalasa Stuff Pump. 


FIRE! 
From NATIONAL LINg, 


erm 


FIRE !! FIRE!!! 
0, North River, Foot of Houston Street 
New York, May 19, 1581 


dated March 3,1 specially desire to inform 
yur Ns 0.7 New Pulsometer as a fire e xtinguisher 
it for the purpose that it was intended for 


Pier No 


Pulsometer Steam Pump Ce 
In addition to my mem« 
you of the working of y« 
After having done with 


(pumping water from the coffer dam), I had it placed in the fire room 
simply for storage in case it should be required again for the same pur 
pose Afterwards, it was put up for washing down the wharf, and by 


applying a 144 inch nozzle salt water was, drawn from the river and 
thrown @ perpendicular distance of 100 feet; so in case of fire on any 
part of the pier the P jump can be set working ‘almost instantly. 

I congratulate you on the improvements | have discovered you have 


made and its many uses it can be applied to. We are always ready to 

exhibit it to those looking for such a pump, and every pier and ware 
house where steam is used should not be without a New Pulsometer. 

Yours, truly, GEO. L. ANDREWS, Wharfinge: 

For book giving many letters like the above, full description, and 


reduced prices of the New Pulsometer, address 


PULSOMETER STEAM PUMP CO., 83 John St., New York. 


CHENEY BICELOW WIRE WORKS, 


ee ee ee atts MASS., 


rH OX Hy ~— = i After 
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RICE, KENDALL & CO, 


No. 91 Federal St., Boston, 


p + f ? R Ped , bERK 
Importers of Manufacturers’ Materials. 


American “Excelsior” Felts and Crane’s Bond 
Papers; Tileston & Hollingsworth’s Chromo, 
Langit aod cane ae: 

Having the Ag of s ral 
best Mills in New ‘England, we = able to a ply 
PUBLISHE = with Fine and Supe ane Book 
Papers of every size and weight, in ony quantity, 
and at short n tice. Sole U. 8S. Agent 

> LEATHERETTE. ~ 

Leatherette is produced = a - m of all kinds 
leather, and in all colors, at about one eigh a] 7 
price of leather. Sole Ne Ww homon 1 Age nts f 
sale of Japanese Napkins and H: andke: re shicts. 


a" Address all orders as above. 


LEE & STURGES, 


—IMPORTERS OF— 


Rags and Paper Stock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


66 and 68 Duane 8St., 
P.O. Box 28 2867. ~_NE — ORK. 
CHASE’S IMPROVED 
Jonval Turbine Water Wheel 


The Simplest, Most Durable and 
Powerful Wheel in use. 


or the sale of 


Highest Testimonials in its 
Bavor. — For 
simplicity of 
construction, 


Strengthand 
durability this 
Wheel is unex- 
celled, while the 


| wang given 
rom the water 


fectly tight. 
Send for re- 
duced price list | 


and catalogue 
for 1879. 


Chase’s Improved Lever-Set Circular Saw Mills, 
at the Centennial Exposition received the niGHEST 
awarp for angtietty, Convenience, Durabili 
and A espondence Solicited. 
CHASE TURBINE MANUFACTURING CO,, 

ORANGE, MASS. 


New York Agent: E. P. HAMPSON & CO., 
36 CorTLANDT STREET. 


WING & EVANS,| 


DEALERS IN 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, 
Sal Soda, Bi-Carb. Sod3, 
and Bleaching Powder, 


92 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


ted, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


Wood Pulp, 


WET or DRY, 


Delivered in any part of the country, in quan- 


Agents for Neweastle Chemical Works Co., 
Limi 


tities to suit. 


IRA L & CHARLES BEEBE, 


44 & 46 Duane Street. N. Y. 
CONROW BROS. 


Successors to J. B. AYRES & CO., 


PAPER, 


—AND— 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies, 
83 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Agents for BAKER'S PATENT DRYER FEL! 


COHN, LAZARUS & CO,, 


Hamburg, (| New York, 
Reieins.| IMPORTERS OF 1 253 Pearl St. 


Rags and Paper Stock, | 
HAMBURG PACKING, 


Russian and German Rags. 


SERGEANT BROS., 


78 William 8t., New York, P.O.Box 3912. 
HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND AND TO ARRIVE 
FOREICN RACS, 
JUTE AND PAPER STOCK, 
CHEMICALS, CLAYS, 
ANIMAL AND ROSIN SIZE. 
ALSO AGENTS 
The Swan Brand Silesian White and 
H. & S. Brands Southern Clays. 


FOR 


TH E PAPER TRADE 


C. Hu. beet & Co., 


53 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YoR 


Yi 
|Paper Makers’ Supplies. 


)LE AGENTS FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS FOR THE an or 


— Importers of and Se alers in 


FeELTs, PEARL HARDENING and 


“Stubbins Vale Mills” “Berger” 


Also Sole Agents for the following Brands of 


ALUM: @&H A @® 


Extra Heavy Canvas for Dryers. 


NATRONA "23935 


ALUMNI, 
FOR PAPER MAP 


S’ USE. 
FREE FROM IRON AND FROZ XCESS OF ACID. 
Two pounds of it will size as much Pa 3 three and one-fourth 
pounds of Potash or An 


ia Alum. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MFG. CO., 
140 South Delaware Avenue, Philadeiphiea. 212 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 


Agents: W. M. ELLICOTT & SON, Baltimore; MOREY & CO., Boston; E. L. EMBREE, New York. 


PERKINS, GOODWIN & CoO., 


No. 84 Duane Street, New York, 


Commission Paper Warehouse. 


—IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN~ 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Sole Eastern Agents for 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, OF HAMILTON, OHIO, 


~-THE WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURERS OF— 


FOURDRINIER AND CYLINDER WET FELTS, PRESS FELTS AND JACKETS, 


Pronounced by many equal to the best Foreign Felts, at a much lower price. 
EBXTRA HEAVY CANVAS FOR DRYERS. 


HUDSON RIVER PULP AND PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Paper and Hanging. 


doa “Kansvaa 


a jo nvaing 


S/ALSO REFINED SPRUCE AND POPLAR WOOD PULP, 


— Suitable for Book, News and Manilla Papers.— 
MILLS AT OFFICE, 
Palmer’s Falls and Luzerne, N. ¥.) 45 Beaver Street, New York aa SEU Gt ANG 


gio PEARL ALUM sit" 


CONCENTRATED 


The Richest in Sulphate of Alumina, and 20 per cent. Stronger than the Strongest Alum in the Market. 
2 Ibs. Pearl Alum will do as much Sizing as 3% Ibs. Potash or Ammonia Alum. 
CONTAINS NO FREE ACID. 

Chemical Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania. ° 
Messrs. HARRISON BROTHERS & Co. West PHILADELPHIA, are 18th, 1879. 
Gentlemen :—The sample marked ‘“‘ Extra CONCENTRATED PEARL ALUM,’ B. & Co. 
April 17th, 1879, which I have examined for alumina as requested, contains 65 oe per cent. of 
neutral sulphate of alumina. Yours very truly, (Signed,) F. A. Genta. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO. 


Manufacturers of Extra Concentrated PEARL ALUM, Lump and Ground Alum, ALUMINOUS CAKE, 
Oil of Vitriol, White Lead, Colors for Paper Makers and Painters, Sugar of Lead and other Chemicals. 
Oftices: S5eh STREET & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD and 105 SO. FRONT STREET, Philadelphia, 

17 FULTON STREET. New York. Agents at Boston, ¥. &F KIN NG & co. 








__ ESTABLISHED 1853. — 


= W. LYON Se co, 


RAG WAREHOUSE, 


35 Park St.. also 44 & 46 Duane St., New York. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PAPER STOCK AND WOOLEN 
RAGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


@@ Cash paid for all kinds of WOOLEN RAGS and PAPER STOCK in large or small lots. 


fiver F. Kenpa. Cuas. B Kewpant. 


KENDALL BROTHERS, 


+ Merchants,~- 


| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Au flescriptions of Paper jfakers’ Supplies, 


MORSE BUILDING, 


140 Nassau Street, corner Beekman, 
| P. 0. BOX 3982. NEW YORK, 


BUTTERWORTH & SMALLEY, 


54 Beekman St., New York, 58 Federal St., Boston. 
S. WEBBER PARKER Resident U. S. Manager, New York. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies, 


Importers of 
and Dealers 
| in all kinds of 


Bagging, Rags, 
all Grades. 
—Sole Agents for SAMUEL PORRITT & SON’S FELTING.— 


‘EDWIN BUTTERWORTH & CO., Manchester. Eng. 


Rouen, Calcutta. 


Old Paper, Manilla Rope, etc. 


Linens of Sizing prepared at our own yards, Salford. 


| Chemicals, Sizing and Paper Stock, Jute Butts, Threads and Wastes, Hemp and Gunny 
j 
| 


BRANCHES: London, Alexandria, Ghent, Liverpool, Beyrout. 


4 


SOU 


ULTRAMARINE, 


; 


RNAL. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO, 


No. 74 John Street, New York, 


“EXCELSIOR” FELTS src, 


For Economy, Durability and Good Results they are Unequaled. Long Established and 
Well Known, A Trial is Solicited from Manufacturers not already Using them. 


EXTRA HEAVY CANVAS DRYERS. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Price List. 


Won Cable Excelsin Wire Mio, Co 


No. 48 E'ulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PIECE FELTING 
and JACKETING. 


Manufacturers of 
Superior] Dourtrintes Wises: | Brass,Copper and Iron Wire 
Cylinder Wires, | Dandy Rolls, 
Brass, Copperand Iron Wire| Cylinder Molds 
Cloth of every description,| Best Quality of Wire Rope. 


ze Write fer Price List. 


SELLERS & Co. 


No. 20 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Vi hiteneae@.4 Patent panicy Rol] 








‘faa a ee a 
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ALSO MANUFACTURE 


FOURDRINIER AND CYLINDER WIRES, 


Wire Cloth for Washers; Dusters, &c. 
CYLINDERS AND DANDY ROLLS MADE AND REPAIRED. 


Lettering and Designing on Dandy Rolls executed Neatly and Promptly. . 
IMPORTANT TO PAPER MANUFACTURERS! 


We have now running at our works one of - 


POOLE’S PATENT ROLL GRINDERS, 


and are prepared promptly to regrind Old Rolls, soft as well as chilled. 
Manufacturers can rely upon having their rolls ground perfectly, and at a material saving of 
freight, by applying to 


TOWNSEND & JACKSON, Albany, N. Y. 








- 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


LEWY BROTHERS, 


German and Russian Linen Rag Packers. 


BERLIN and KOENIGSBERG, Germany. 
New York Office: No.12 BROADWAY. 


GEO. WATSON, JR,, 


(Late BRAUTIGAM & WATSOW), 











—IMPORTER OF— 


Paper-Makers’ Stock and Materials 


WHITEHEAD'S FELTINGS 


Aluminous Cake, Curtius’ Gltramarine. 


—DEALER IN— 


FOREIGN AND Domesstic Raas. 


Nos. 63 and 65 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LOCK WOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 





